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ROOSEVELT HOUSE AND 
A ROOSEVELT CREED 


OOSEVELT HOUSE has been 
R thrown open to the public as 

a shrine of American patriot- 
ism. This recreated birthplace of 
Theodore Roosevelt the country owes 
to the Wogjgan’s Memorial Association. 
The cleric it houses is the 
work of the ®6osevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation. The reproduction of Roose- 
velt’s home has been carried out with 
remarkable fidelity tothe spirit of the 
original. Much of the furniture origi- 
nally in the house has been given to 
the Association by the Roosevelt fam- 
ily. Adjoining and connected with the 
house which was the birthplace is a 
museum of Rooseveltiana which tells 
with remarkable vividness the story of 
Roosevelt’s marvelously varied life. 
At the ceremony which marked the 
dedication of Roosevelt House there 
was read a tribute to Theodore Roose- 
velt which came from the White 
House. It seems to us unusually 
happy in phrase and feeling. We 
quote from the message which came 
from President Coolidge: 


It was no mere poetic fancy which 
impelled the ancient Greeks to people 
the firmament with their mythical 
heroes. A great national hero, a Wash- 
ington, a Lincoln, a Roosevelt, does 
shine like a star to the people who 
come after them. In them they find 
light, and by them they can steer their 
course over uncharted and stormy seas. 

Fourteen years ago, standing also 
at a birthplace which has become a 
National shrine, Theodore Roosevelt 
said of Washington and Lincoln: 
“There have been other men as great 
and other men as good; but in all the 
history of mankind there are no 
other two great men as good as these, 
no other two good men as great.” 
Among the great who were also good, 
among the good who were also great, 
we may now inscribe a third name, 
forever memorable. 

The fame of other men may fear 
the onslaught of time, but the fame 
of Roosevelt need not fear it. The 
glory of his statesmanship may be 
obscured by the passage of the cen- 
turies, but the memory of the man 
himself will endure; for great as his 
achievements were, the man was even 
greater than the work. Such gifts as 
his are rare, such a combination of 
gifts is still more rare; and those 
gifts, backed by a certain elemental 
force, projected on the last generation 
@ personality which holds a place 
which not our own Nation only but 
all nations reverence. 
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Wide World Photos 


We Americans have deep cause to 
be grateful that sixty-five years ago 
to-day Theodore Roosevelt, half of the 
North, half of the South, and a son 
of the East, an adopted son of the 
West, came to this Nation to shape 
its destinies in a critical hour. Roose- 
velt, like Lincoln, was in a true sense 
a preserver of our National unity. 
Lincoln saved us from _ sectional 
cleavage, Roosevelt saved us from 
class cleavage. So swiftly at times 
does the true word, courageously spo- 
ken, establish itself, that to-day we 
have almost forgotten that there was 
a time when the regulation of cor- 
porations seemed to many minds un- 
necessarily radical. He spoke stern 
words where needed without fear and 
without favor. He pointed out the 
road of straight Americanism where 
all could walk in amity toward the 
same goal. We are a united Nation; 
we will remain a united Nation. It 
was Roosevelt who taught us that un- 
justified discontent finds no lodgment 
in a Nation where the discontent 
which is justified secures a prompt 
renicdy. 


The last sentence we have quoted 
from the message from President 


PRELUDE TO THE OFFICIAL CEREMONIES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Coolidge seems to us to sum up with 
vividness and power the chief tenet of 
Roosevelt’s creed of social and political 
justice. 


THE VOICE OF THE 
FIGHTING MEN 


Te to the Inter-Allied Vet-_ 


erans’ Association, more gener- 
ally termed the Fidac, met this year 
for their fourth annual Congress at 
Brussels. They represented more than 
seven million veterans of the Great 
War. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, and Czechoslovakia had spokes- 
men at Brussels. They spoke boldly 
and frankly, with the avowed purpose 
of securing peace throughout the 
world. Every delegate had seen ser- 
vice. Most of them had been wounded, 
some grievously. Truly, they could 
qualify as “experts in suffering,” as 
their President, M. Charles Bertrand, 
said. 
This Veterans’ Congress considered 
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world problems courageously. With 
tne Greeks and Italians, former Allies, 
then on the verge of war, the Fidac 
despatched a telegram to the Italian 
and Greek Governments expressing 
“an ardent desire that the Italo-Greek 
conflict . . . be settled without ... re- 
course to.arms.” With the Washing- 
ton Naval Disarmament Conference 
fresh in mind, the American delegates 
urged the necessity of a similar con- 
ference to stop the race for supremacy 
in the air. The French delegates 
brushed aside technicalities and said 
that undue increase of armed forces 
of every character should be de- 
nounced. The British complaint was 
that under present conditions they 
could not balance their Budget. “At 
this moment,” they said, “our Budget 
is balanced, but if the French continue 
to build flying-machines at the present 
rate they will have 220 squadrons by 
1925. We regard those planes as 
offensive weapons. So we have appro- 
priated $27,500,000 extra to enlarge 
our air force.” The Fidac Congress 
passed a resolution urging all who are 
“desirous of establishing a permanent 
and just peace to recommend to their 
respective governments the calling at 
the earliest possible moment of a con- 
ference to carry on the work of dis- 
armament in naval and air forces so 
auspiciously inaugurated at the Wash- 
ington Conference.” 

The Ruhr of course was a subject 
for debate. The veterans representing 
France and Belgium, as well as the 
spokesmen of the Little Entente, were 
eager for the Fidac Congress to ap- 
prove in explicit terms the occupation 
of the Ruhr as the American Legion 
months before had done. But when 
the British were heard, the conclusion 
reached was that peace must be 
preserved, the Entente saved, and 
that conciliation must be exhausted 
and re-exhausted before a resort to 
arms. 

The Fidac Congress launched a 
movement to exchange students and 
professors among the universities and 
colleges, academies, and schools of the 
member nations. An American dele- 
gate familiar with the Rhodes Trust 
scheme started the discussion with the 
suggestion that sons and daughters of 
Allied veterans be enabled to study in 
Allied lands. There was an immediate 
vote that scholarships should be estab- 
lished like the Rhodes scholarships in 
England and the Davison scholarships 
in America. The Boy Scout movement 
was lauded, the American delegates 
quoting with satisfaction the words of 
Colonel Owsley: “Were it in my 
power to do so, I should enroll every 
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member of the American Legion as a 
Scout leader.” 

Specifically, the members of the 
Fidac affirmed their faith by urging 
action as follows: Secure publicity for 
all international agreements; govern 
international relations by interna- 
tional law based on treaties and ad- 
hered to in good faith; condemn ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement on the part of 
stronger peoples as a breeder of wars; 
suppress propaganda calculated to 
overthrow governments existing by 
the will of the people; oppose huge 
armies and demand that budgets be 
balanced, exchanges stabilized, and 
international commerce resumed; fa- 
vor friendly and co-operative bureaus 
for the distribution of news to check 
destructive and insidious propaganda; 
establish a world court to “outlaw 
war ;” disarm for peace as fast as pos- 
sible. 

The chief danger to the peace of the 
world lies in the fact that not all are 
as peaceably inclined as these men who 
have fought for liberty. 


NOT CHARITY BUT JUSTICE 


(Q’ late years there has arisen 
among the great church bodies 
recognition of the fact that their 
ministers are entitled to proper pro- 
vision for themselves and their fami- 
lies for old age, not in the way of 
slender ministerial relief handed out 
as a favor to those in actual need, but 
as a deserved and dignified pension. 
The Episcopal and Congregational 
Churches have moved steadily in this 
direction. Now the Presbyterian 
Church is undertaking the apparently 
gigantic task of raising $15,000,000 to 
add to its already invested funds of 
nearly $10,000,000 for just this pur- 
pose. The last General Assembly 
appointed a committee of nine laymen 
to act in this matter in conjunction 
with the existing Board of Ministerial 
Relief and Sustentation, of which the 
Rev. Dr. George Francis Greene is the 
President. At a recent meeting this 
lay committee elected Elder Will H. 
Hays as its chairman and will en- 
ter at once upon the practical work of 
the fund. Certainly they could have 
no more enthusiastic or efficient leader 
than Elder Hays. 

In an address on “Justice for the 
Minister” made by Mr. Hays before 
the last General Assembly he urged 
the provision of adequate pensions 
and declared that the sum asked is 
modest in view of the two million 
Presbyterian communicants and the 
ten thousand Presbyterian ministers. 
“Religion,” said he, “is the one essen- 
tial industry in the world.” The ser- 





vice of ministers needs no proof. Yet, 
Mr. Hays declared: “For this life of | 
service their average material compen- 
sation is less than that paid our alien 
ditch-diggers. This situation, long | 
endured, is an economic and moral 
crime.” And of the argument that | 
this service should not be measured in | 
dollars and cents he replies, “Fine— 
but also rank cant and hypocrisy.” 

The slogan, if we may use the word, 
of the Plymouth Memorial Fund of 
not less than $5,000,000 which is be- 
ing raised by the Congregational 
churches is “Not Charity but Justice,” 
and that defines the spirit of the 
movement in all these funds. For the 
Pilgrim Fund about $4,000,000 has | 
been actually collected and enough | 
more has been subscribed to make its 
very moderate demands certain of be- | 
ing met. The Episcopal pension fund | 
was fixed at $5,000,000, but after 
that amount had been pledged and 
paid in, voluntary checks continued to 
drop in until $2,500,000 additional 
was received. We wish the Presby- 
terian Laymen’s Committee an equally 
pleasant experience. Bishop Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts, has given in the 
“Atlantic Monthly” for September an 
extremely entertaining account of his 
experiences as chairman of the Episco- 
pal Pension Committee. He has called 
it “An Invigorating Avocation.” His 
tribute to the cordiality and readiness 
with which very gentle and undemon- 
strative canvassing for the fund was 
met half-way by liberal and sympa- 
thetic givers is refreshing and pre- 
sents an agreeable side of human 
nature. 


LEAPING CENTURIES 
ROM England has come Sir John 
Martin-Harvey with a company 
of players. On October 25 he gave his 
first performance of what has been 
called the greatest of all stage trage- 
dies, “Cidipus Rex,” as it is known by 
Latin title, or “G2dipus Tyrannus,” as 
it is more commonly known in the 
Latinized version of its original Greek 
title. More than two thousand three 
hundred years have passed since 
Sophocles. wrote this masterpiece. 
Since that day more than the fashions, 
the customs, the languages of the 
world have changed. Beneath outward 
changes of form there are inner 
changes of thought. What men used 
to take for granted we no longer be- 
lieve or even think of, and what we 
take for granted to-day those of 
Sophocles’s age never dreamed of. 
As the audience left the Century 
Theater on the opening performance 
a woman was heard to remark that it 
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COME, LEAVE YOUR DRINKING 


(2 Henry VI, Act II, Scene 3) 
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Darling in the New York Tribune 
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THE BOOTLEGGER 


Irom Frances Rubel, Lebanon, Ky. 


From the Baltimore American 
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NECK AND NECK 


From Mrs. Flizabeth 0. Jean, Woodlawn, Md. 
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IT’S GOING TO BE UPHILL WORK IF WE’RE ALL GOING TO 
DRAG OUR FEET 


From J. A. MacArt, East Orange, N. J. 
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SOME RACE! 
From Henry M. Herdic, Williamsport, Pa. 
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had been “un-Greek.” Of course it 
was. It had to be. Just as the lan- 
guage had to be un-Greeked in order 
that an English-speaking audience 
might understand it, so the action had 
to be un-Greeked that an audience 
with modern eyes and modern minds 
might find it intelligible. To have 
reproduced this tragedy before an 
American audience as it appeared to 
the audience of twenty-three centuries 
ago would have been to misrepresent 
it, to have made it a grotesque thing, 
powerless to convey the tragedy, and 
therefore not Sophocles’s play at all. 
When the play was to begin, a dis- 
tant drum-beat was heard, and then 
through the aisles of the theater came, 
first one by one, then score by score, 
the white-robed people of Thebes, cry- 
ing and lamenting, to ascend to the 
stage and throw themselves before 
the steps of the palace of Cédipus. 
And at the end, when C£dipus, con- 
vinced at last that the foulness he had 
sought to escape has come upon him, 
and self-blinded, goes out to wander 
exiled in the mountains, it was down 
through the audience that he groped 
his way to despair. They did not do 
so in Sophocles’s time; but then the 
stage manager had no need of a de- 
vice to carry the audience across 
twenty-three centuries. 
If the performance of the fourth or 
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fifth century B.C. could be actually re- 
produeed to-day, the modern audience 
would probably find in it not so much 
a theatrical performance as a religious 
ceremonial, with some features of the 
music drama. To make “C£dipus” ap- 
pear to modern eyes to be the play 
that it is, and to make it credible or 
even intelligible, involved problems of 
outward form like those which Gilbert 
Murray, Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Oxford, had to deal 
with in translating the play from the 
Greek into English rhyme. 


A REVOLUTION OF THE MIND 


HOUGH modern manners may seem 

far removed from the manners of 

the Greeks of Sophocles’s time, our 
thoughts are still further removed 
from theirs. In the play of “CGdipus 
Rex” we can see in ancestral form 
some of the ceremonies of the Chris- 
tian Church; but in the thought that 
lies behind the play there are assump- 
tions concerning the world and destiny 
and God which strike the modern 
mind, even if unconscious of Christian 
influence, as so pagan as to be puerile. 
It is of course not to be supposed that 
all the Greeks of the fifth century B.c. 
shared in all their formulas the 
beliefs ascribed by Sophocles to the 
legendary people of Thebes; but it 
cannot be denied that the Greeks who 
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saw this play performed were living 
in a world of the spirit not radically 
different from the world of the spirit 
which Sophocles pictures. No one to- 
day, except as an essay in the antique, 
would think of building a play upon 
the theme which Cdipus employed. 
That theme was not parricide and in- 
cest, though C£dipus was guilty of 
both, but the implacable, vengeful, 
malignant pursuit of a mortal by a 
maliciously minded, though greatly 
revered, god. From his childhood 
(Edipus has known of the fate that 
Apollo had in store for him—that he 
would kill his father and marry his 
mother; and in horror at the thought, 
he flees from his home. Everything 
that he can imagine he does in order 
to avoid this double stain. And yet by 
the very devices of the god whose sen- 
tence he attempts to escape he inno- 
cently becomes the scourge of his peo- 
ple and “a thing of God abhorred.” 
Sometimes the picture of God 
drawn in the Old Testament has been 
described as that of a vindictive and 
cruel Deity; but nothing in the Old 
Testament is at all comparable to this 
picture of God—for so Apollo is—as a 
Power of pure malignancy. Jehovah 
is never thought of as without mercy 
toward at least those who choose to 
walk in his ways. Sometimes Chris- 
tian theology has been described as 

















From “CE&dipus Rex” 


“THOU SEEK’ST THIS MAN OF BLOOD! THYSELF ART HE” 
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conceiving of an arbitrary and in- 
humane Deity, but Christian theology 
has never’ denied to God all grace. 
Even in the most relentless of Chris- 
tian doctrines it is not God that drives 
men to damnation, but rather it is God 
who out of his great mercy chooses to 
save at least some men from merited 
perdition. To-day even these theologi- 
cal conceptions of an arbitrary God 
have become unbelievable. In the 
mind of the veriest agnostic such con- 
ception of God as there is pictures a 
God of order and law. 

At the opposite pole of this Greek 
conception is that of a God who is a 
Father of his children who offers him- 
self to save them from their sins. 

In outward form we still retain the 
traits of a Mediterranean civilization. 
We have nothing in modern life cor- 
responding to the language and the 
manners and the ceremonies of the 
Semites; but in respect to life and 
destiny, to the mysteries of life, and 
to the will and purposes of God, we 
think in terms at least of the Book of 
Job and not the tragedy of “C&dipus.” 


ANDREW BONAR LAW 

HE death on October 30 of Andrew 

Bonar Law, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain for the six months end- 
ing last May, was not unexpected, for 
he was ill when he took office and con- 
sented to take the reins only on the 
understanding that it was more than 
probable that ill heaith might soon 
cause his retiral. Since then reports 
as to his dangerous condition have 
constantly grown more serious. 

Bonar Law was not a great orator 
like Gladstone nor a facile and mer- 
curial political leader like Lloyd 
George. His qualities were not sensa- 
tional, but solid. As an adept in mar- 
shaling facts and statistics he had few 
equals. His first success in the House 
of Commons was in a debate on free 
trade, and after his very first speech 
he became the leading authority on 
that subject on his side of the House. 
His abilities of this kind were of great 
value in bringing about the settlement 
of Great Britain’s war debt to Amer- 
ica. He was an acceptable if not a 
brilliant political leader because he 
was fair and just, because he inspired 
men’s confidence, and because he thor- 
oughly understood how to. handle his 
followers. A London correspondent of 
The Outlook, Mr. Frank Dilnot, com- 
paring Bonar Law with Lloyd George 
at the time the former became Prime 
Minister, said: 

It ‘is a-eurious fact that even a 
political genius does not necessarily 


make a good leader of the House of 
Commons, because that leader, while 
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commanding his own party, has also 
in many respects to take into account | 
the feeling of the whole House, to 
speak for it, to appeal to it, and in 
some general indefinable ways to be 
its mouthpiece. Mr. Bonar Law sur- 
passed Mr. Lloyd George in this re- 
spect, surpassed even that great par- 
liamentarian, Mr. Asquith. He had a 
quiet, smooth manner, he _ never 
attacked an opponent unnecessarily, 
he could be firm as a rock, and yet 
those who were opposed to him 
always realized in him an instinctive 
fairness. It is not too much to say 
that he was liked and honored by 
every member of the House. 


Conservative as he was in policies 
as well as in party, Bonar Law could, 
and did, work perfectly well for the 
country in unison with natural oppo- 
nents. Thus in the Coalition he served 
under Asquith and Lloyd George 
without dissension; he is said to have 
marshaled England’s economic war re- 
sources as truly as Lloyd George did 
its military forces. Mr. Asquith once 
remarked: “I have for many years 
been engaged in giving and taking 
blows from Mr. Bonar Law, but they 
never left any rancor behind them.” 


_ He was diametrically opposed to Lloyd 


George’s programme for Irish peace, 
but one of the last things Lloyd 
George did before coming to this coun- 
try was to visit the old friend who had 
been both his party opponent and 
Cabinet associate, while on being told 
of Bonar Law’s death Lloyd George 
declared: “No man could wish for a 
more loyal, sagacious, and helpful 
partner in the times of emergency.” 

Andrew Bonar Law was both Scotch 
and Canadian; he was born in New 
Brunswick of Scotch descent, and 
went to Glasgow when a young boy. 
He retired from the iron business 
when not much over forty and delib- 
erately took up his political career. It 
is said that he declined the Premier- 
ship in 1916 because at that time a 
Liberal leader could better unite for 
the prosecution of the war the politi- 
cal parties and factions than could any 
Conservative. 

When he did become Prime Minister 
last year, he faced a position as diffi- 
cult but not as dangerous. He had a 
working plurality of votes over any 
single body of opponents, but there 


was such a number of parties and 


semi-parties, opinions and shades of 
opinion, that the Commons was a diffi- 


cult body to handle in parliamentary .. 


fashion. The feeling at his retiral 
was that he had made a competent if 
not a brilliant party director. If he 
had little personal magnetism or emo- 
tional and dramatic energy, his repu- 
tation rests secure on his simple, 
straightforward, dependable honesty. 


STEINMETZ, . 
ELECTRICAL WIZARD 


Ts phrase electrical wizard, so 
often applied to Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz, who died suddenly in 
Schenectady on October 26, at the age 
of fifty-eight, sprang from the spec- 
tacular and unique form taken by 
some of his experiments. His produc- 
tion, for instance, of “artificial light- 
ning” was startling and seemed almost 
beyond the power of man. He was a 
wizard with figures also, as well as 
with electric currents, for Steinmetz 
was not only a great electrician, but 
was recognized as a great mathemati- 
cian. 

It was disclosed after his death that 
Dr. Steinmetz had all his life been in- 
different about money. He left practi- 
cally nothing behind him; he spent 
little on his personal wants; he was 
devoted with all his energy and mind 
to his passion for scientific research. 
Even when he was a little boy in Aus- 
tria he was attracted toward the sub- 
jects he afterwards made so notably 
his own, and in the universities he 
plunged feverishly into the new de- 
velopments of electric science and its 
application to light and power. When 
he came to this country, it was 
through the steerage; as he arrived 
ill, he very narrowly escaped deporta- 
tion. The young electrician rapidly 
pushed himself into notice and appre- 
ciation and soon became the chief con- 
sulting engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Company. In this work he spent 
the thirty ensuing years, but his 
strictly professional work was supple- 
mented by an immense amount of in- 
vestigation and invention. 

Dr. Steinmetz was not like Edison 
and some other inventors, because he 
did not leave any specific, definite con- 
tribution to utility of such importance 
as to strike the mind and the imagina- 
tion as, for instance, Dr. Bell did with 
the telephone, Edison with the phono- 
graph, and Marconi with the wireless. 
His discoveries in relation to magnet- 
ism and alternating electric currents 


“were nevertheless of real importance, 


and he wrote well and with erudition 
on mathematics and astronomy, as 
well as on the subjects which seemed 
peculiarly to occupy his activities. 
Intellectually and_ politically Dr. 
Steinmetz was a Socialist, and it was 
that fact that drove him from Austria. 
In this country on at Jeast two occa- 
sions he allowed his’ name to be used 
as a Socialist candidate for local 
offices. He was at one time head of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and the appreciation of his 
brother scientists was marked by 
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many degrees and offices conferred 
upon him. 


THE 
HUGHES PROPOSAL 


MERICA has not assumed to be 
A an arbiter between France and 

Germany. The suggestion which 
Secretary Hughes made ten months 
ago and which the Governments of 
Britain and France have now agreed 
in principle to approve was not an 
offer of arbitration. Unless this is 
clearly understood, the peoples of the 
three principal nations involved— 
America, Britain, and France—may 
make it difficult for their respective 
Governments to carry out the plan 
successfully. 

If this plan fails of its limited but 
desirable object, the consequence will 
be more than failure; it will be the 
creation of new difficulties and new 
obstacles. 

Nothing can make failure more cer- 
tain than false expectation based on a 
misunderstanding of the plan itself. 
- It is therefore highly important 

that neither the French nor the Brit- 
ish should think that America is set- 
ting up herself as a judge. 

There are two obvious reasons why 
America cannot be an arbiter in this 
case. First, as Secretary Hughes 
pointed out when he made the sugges- 
tion and has now pointed out in re- 
peating it, America has not been asked 
to assume the role of arbiter. Second, 
only a neutral can be an arbiter, and 
on the great issue between France and 
Germany the American people are not, 
and ought not to be, neutral. 


The History of the Proposal 

It was on December 29, 1922, that 
Secretary Hughes first made public 
his proposal. When he made it, there 
was, so far as we know, and we believe 
we can assume so far as Secretary 
Hughes himself knew, no assurance 
that France, whose interests were 
chiefly involved, would either accept or 
reject it. As a matter of fact, France 
neither accepted nor definitely re- 
jected it. The conference of Allied 
Premiers that was about to be held to 
inquire into the question of German 
reparations had the power to come to 
an agreement without calling in any 
such group of experts as Mr. Hughes 
proposed. In making his proposal Mr. 
Hughes based it on a condition. He 
said (and we italicize the significant 
words): “If statesmen cannot agree, 
and exigencies of public opinion make 
their course difficult, then there should 
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be called to their aid those who can 
point the way to a solution.” It was 
not certain before the conference was 
held that statesmen could not agree. 
When that conference broke up, it 
was with Britain in a minority of one. 
Up to that time France had been 
making concession a‘ter concession 
under pressure from the British. At 
this point, however, France decided 
that further concession should not be 
made, and, with Britain alone openly 
disapproving, proceeded to occupy the 
Ruhr. In the intervening months the 
German will openly to resist has 
broken down, and France has arrived 
at a position of such independence 
from foreign pressure as she has not 
enjoyed for a long time. In response 
to inquiry from Great Britain ad- 
dressed to the United States, France 
has now agreed to the appointment by 
the Reparation Commission of a body 
of experts to inquire into Germany’s 
capacity to pay damages for the in- 
jury she did to her neighbors. 


The Limited Function of 
These Experts 


From the inquiry which the experts 
chosen in consequence of the Hughes 
proposal may make it will be harmful 
to expect results which are not a part 
of its purpose. 

Certain questions, therefore, should 
be clearly settled in the minds of the 
people, as well as in the minds of the 
Governments, concerning the object of 
this inquiry. 

First, will it have for its purpose or 
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is it likely to have for its effect a re- 
vision of the Treaty of Versailles? 
Those who have been hoping for such 
revision should make up their minds 
that they will not find it through this 
body of experts, and those who have 
been fearing it may dismiss their 
fears. This body of experts will have 
no independent status. In his letter 
of October 12 to Secretary Hughes 
Lord Curzon mentioned as an alterna- 
tive an inquiry “entrusted to the 
Reparation Commission or to a body 
elected by them.” It is this alterna- 
tive which the French have accepted. 
The inquiry will thus be under the 
authority of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, and therefore under the author- 
ity of the Treaty. 

Will the purpose of this inquiry be 
to find out how much Germany can be 
relieved from paying? Those who 
hope that this will be the purpose 
should for their own sake become 
disillusioned. In his letter in response 
to Lord Curzon Secretary Hughes 
made it clear that America would par- 
ticipate (even by suggesting an expert 
to be appointed by the Reparation 
Commission on behalf of America) in 
no enterprise for the relief of Ger- 
many from her obligation. The sole 
purpose of this inquiry should be Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. 

In such an inquiry should there be 
any consideration of the debts which 
the Allies owe to America? Secretary 
Hughes made it clear that the consid- 
eration of debts to America can have 
no place in such an inquiry. If the 
object were to let Germany off easily, 
then France might well ask to be let 
off easily from her debts, and England 
from hers, and Italy from hers, and so 
on along the line. But that is not the 
object of the inquiry. It is solely to 
ascertain how Germany can pay, and 
that question is unaffected by any 
amount that any other country owes to 
America. 

Does this inquiry mean the substi- 
tution of an economic for a moral view 
of international relations? In other 
words, does this mean that the settle- 
ment of European affairs is to be de- 
termined by considerations of trade 
rather than by considerations of na- 
tional rights and national security? 
If any expect that as a consequence of 
this inquiry France will allow herself 
to become the political and diplomatic 
dependent of any other country or 
countries, they will be disappointed. 
No one in Europe values money and 
economic tranquillity more than the 
French peasant, but no one is readier 
to saerifice his property as well as 
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himself for the sake of what he calls 
liberty. 

The acceptance by the French Re- 
public of Mr. Hughes’s proposal 
indicates no departure from her in- 
sistence upon the enforcement of her 
rights under the Versailles Treaty; 
but it also proves that she will work 
with other nations that recognize her 
rights. 

The peoples of Europe must have an 
opportunity to cultivate their land, to 
build up their communities, and to live 
in comfort, if they are to live in peace 
with one another. Perhaps this com- 
mission of experts will help to show 
them the way. But it can do so only 
if those who are seeking to get some 
special advantage of trade or to se- 
cure release from obligations to re- 
pair injuries do not succeed in con- 
fusing the minds of the peoples of 
America and Europe concerning the 
limited and definite purpose of the in- 
quiry. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
BOOKS 


RECENT newspaper list of 
A “forthcoming volumes” fills 
nine long, solid columns of 
small type with practically nothing 
but titles and names of authors and 
publishers. And it is called “Pre- 
liminaries to the Autumn Battle of 
the Books”! If this be the prelim- 
inary skirmish, what will the extended 
battle be like? When we pick up the 
fall announcement list of our valued 
contemporary the “Publishers’ Week- 
ly,” we find that its fall book index 
fills eighty pages, with about twenty- 
five hundred entries. 
After this, who shall say that 
Americans are not a reading people? 


Moreover, if one had patience enough 


to make an intensive study of these 
books by subject and class he would 
find refutation of the prevailing idea 
that little is read but fiction. Pub- 
lishers are as a rule liberal-minded 
men with a desire to encourage litera- 
ture and human knowledge; yet it is 
a fact that they do not in the aggre- 
gate put out every fall many hundreds 
of non-fiction books at a monetary 
loss. In fact, there has been _notice- 
able in the last few years a surprising 
growth in the popular interest, not 
only in biography and memoirs, ex- 
ploration and travel (classes which 
have always been attractive), but in 
mental philosophy and religion—not, 
please mind, in metaphysics and theol- 
ogy. When works like Wells’s “Out- 
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line of History” and Robinson’s ““Mind 
in the Making” and Papini’s “Life of 
Christ” stand for month after month 
in the list of non-fiction best sellers, 
one need not fear that America is 
altogether frivolous. 

Contrary to the usual course of ex- 
ternal nature, the fall freshets of 
books are more overpowering than 
those of the spring. Readers, and 
especially readers who are also review- 
érs, may well gasp at seeing so many 
good things tumbling along in the 
flood. One plunges in to appropriate 
a treasure, and a dozen others rush 
by. The battle of the books, however, 
is not one for mutual extermination, 
but one of rivalry in giving pleasure. 
Fortunately, the book-reading season 
is not coincident with the book-pub- 
lishing season. Now is the time for 
the lover of good books to mark down 
aspirants for his favor, and judge 
from what he hears and reads about 
them just which are of the kind to 
please his individual taste, to supply 
just that kind of entertainment he en- 
joys, to meet his definition of what is 
distinguished in literary art, or help- 
ful for the information he wants, or 
educative in the right direction. It is 
a good time to buy books now, for the 
market is full and the variety marvel- 
ous—never, it would seem, more so 
than this very autumn; but it is also 
just the time to fix in mind or on 
memorandum the names of those 
books one will like to have in midwin- 
ter and midsummer when the present 
flood has abated. 

Lists of best books or best any- 
thing are apt to be mere personal im- 
pressions. One maker of a list of best 
ten books says that he made two lists 
—the second for second-best—and 
finally concluded to make the second 
list first and the first second. “Just 
for fun,” however, as the boys say, the 
writer is going to name (loosely 
picked from the enormous lists before 
him) the twenty new best books he 
hasn’t read but means to read “be- 
cause”— 

In fiction: Hugh Walpole’s “Jeremy 
and Hamlet” because he liked the ‘it- 
tle boy Jeremy so much that he wants 
to know more about him, and because 
he suspects, but doesn’t know, that 
Hamlet must be a good dog; Mary 
Johnston’s “Croatan” because he is 
told she returns to her early and 
fetching way of writing a historical 
novel; Joseph Conrad’s “The Rover” 
because it is Joseph Conrad’s; Jay W. 
Hudson’s “Nowhere Else in the 
World” because his other book, “Abbé 
Pierre,” had distinction and charm 
and human feeling in it;.“My Fair 
Lady,” by Louis Hémon, author of 
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“Maria Chapdelaine,” for precisely the: 
same reason just given for Mr. Hud-, 
son’s story; Willa Cather’s “The 
Lost Lady” in hope that it will be as 
good as her best, which is saying a 
good deal—oh! and a lot of others for 
equally good reasons. 

He is not going to read Mr. Norris’s 
“Bread” nor Brand Whitlock’s “J. 
Hardin & Son” nor Mrs. Delafield’s 
“Reversion to: Type” nor Margaret 
Widdemer’s “Graven Image” nor 
Alexander Black’s “Jo Ellen” nor 
Mrs. Watts’s “Luther Nichols” nor 
Mr. Rideout’s “Barbry,” nor several 
other of the stories announced among 
the fall novels—simply because he 
has read them and recognizes the fact 
that those named are all mighty well 
worth reading and that some of those 
not named just aren’t. 

In biography: There are at least 
fifteen unread books in these lists he 
would like to read. He means-to read 
Lord Cbarnwood’s “Roosevelt” be- 
cause he was so much interested in 
Mr. Lawrence Abbott’s talk about it 
in The Outlook last week; Maud 
Howe Elliott’s “Three Generations” 
in the hope that it will be as charm- 
ingly personal and reminiscent as 
was Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “My Gar- 
den of Memory,” just read with thor- 
ough enjoyment; Mrs. George Tre- 
velyan’s book about Mrs. Humphry 
Ward because all the Trevelyans 
write entertainingly; Dr. Parkhurst’s 
“My Forty Years in New York” be- 
cause it is bound to have spirited 
accounts of lively civic and social 
victories; Norval Richardson’s “My 
Diplomatic Education” because he 
has turned the pages over and it 
looks interesting; Henry Robinson’s 
“Memories, Wise and Otherwise” for 
precisely the same reason; Michael 
Pupin’s “From Immigrant to Inven- 
tor” because it must be the life story 
of a-remarkable personality as well 
as a brilliant scientist. 

In travel: H. A. Franck’s “Wander- 
ing in Northern China” because 
Franck is the prince of nomad wri- 
ters and takes you with him in his 
travels; Lieutenant-Colonel Cloman’s 
“Myself and a Few Moros” because 
the Moros are making trouble just 
now and because some of this in 
serial publication made good reading; 
Commander Wild’s “Shackleton’s Last 
Voyage” because that voyage was one 
of the world’s greatest dramas of 
exploration and this is from a new 
point of view. 

Essays and so on: Bliss Perry’s 
“The Praise of Folly,” because it is 
sure to be written with literary dis- 
tinction and with fine flavor; William 
Lyon Phelps’s “As I Like It,” hoping 
that the book will be as lively and 
colorful as the bits of it one has read 
in “Scribner’s Magazine;” Chester- 
ton’s “Fancies Versus Fads” because 
it is likely to give mental gymnastics 
and good fun also; Christopher 
Ward’s “The Triumph of the Nut” be- 
cause it is said to be capital parody. 


To carry the list further on into 
other departments of literature would 
be tiresome. If one should read..a- 
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quarter of the new books that one all 


but knows will be worth while before 
one opens the volumes, there would 
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be abundance of enjoyment but not 


much time for anything else. 
R. D. T. 


FROM ALFRED THE GREAT TO LLOYD GEORGE 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


will care to pay sixteen dollars 
for two volumes of four hundred 
pages each made up of personal 
sketches and estimates of the Prime 


| YEW American readers, I imagine, 


Ministers who have governed England. 


from the time of Alfred the Great to 
Lloyd George, a period of a thousand 
years. But amateurs of historical 
reading who do venture to buy the two 
unique and clever books by the Hon. 
Clive Bigham, the titles of which are 
given in the foot-note below,’ and 
which constitute a new kind of history 
of England, might go further in ex- 
penditure and fare worse. I have 
deliberately applied the adjective 
unique to Colonel Bigham’s work be- 
cause he has conceived a wholly origi- 
nal plan of writing English history, 
unless my knowledge of historical 
literature is too limited to warrant 
such a pronouncement. 

He unrolls the panorama of the 
most continuous and harmonious de- 
velopment of national civilization that 
perhaps the world has ever known by 
displaying its social and _ political 
characteristics through the portraits 
of its great ministers of state. 

The work falls naturally in two 
volumes, one entitled “The Chief Min- 
isters of England” and the other “The 
Prime Ministers of England,” because 
for the eight hundred years from 
Alfred to William the Third the Kings 
of England ruled by sovereign power 
or “divine right.” They chose and 
appointed their prime ministers with- 
out any consultation with the popular 
will and without much regard to the 
popular choice. On the firm estab- 
lishment of parliamentary or party 
government during the reigns of 
George I and George II the real Pre- 
mier or Premier Minister or Prime 
Minister came into being. The first 
Chief Minister of England was Dun- 
stan; the first Prime Minister was 
Walpole. Colonel Bigham thus de- 
scribes the evolution of the governing 
minister of state in England: 


Kings, since they first reigned, 
have taken ministers to help them. 
The camp, the chase, the banquet, and 
the bower claimed most of their days, 


1The Chief Ministers of England; 920 to 1720. 
By the Hon. Clive Bigham. E. P. Dutton & Co.,, 
New York. 1 vol., pp. 





408. $8. 
The Prime Ministers of England; 1721 to 1921. 
By the Hon. Clive Bigham. E. P. 
1 vol., pp. 360. 


Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


and neither instinct nor training 
fitted them for the conduct of affairs 
or the detail of government. At first 
those on whom they devolved their 
business were men of their own free 
choice, and in the East climate and 
temperament have maintained this 
custom, and there the vizier still 
flourishes. But in the colder regions 
of the West another breed and an- 
other creed led to another system... . 
In England the early kings were as a 
rule cautious. . . . Ministers there al- 
ways were, though it was only now 
and again that one of them became 
supreme. But if the prince was 
weak, or if he was often abroad, it 
was sometimes safer to commit the 
eare of the realm to one individual 
rather than to several—a viceroy was 
better than a committee—and when 
the holder of such a charge was a 
man of mark, when he enjoyed in a 
special degree and for a considerable 
period the Sovereign’s favor, then he 
overtopped his colleagues and became 
a Chief Minister. 

Insensibly the custom of having 
such an officer grew, and by the time 
that the nation was a conscious whole 
the idea of having one particular 
statesman bearing the principal bur- 
den of government and wielding the 
principal power was already under- 
stood. Nearly always he was the 
friend of the king, rarely the cham- 
pion of the people. His duties were 
arduous, his tenure insecure, his fa- 
vor fleeting, his fate hazardous. Offi- 
cially his post was never recognized 
nor were his privileges -defined, 
though his penalties were only too 
well known. To run such risks re 
quired great rewards, and while few 
Chief Ministers abjured rank and 
riches, many met with an unhappy 
end. Yet they went on increasing in 
frequency, gradually forming a tradi- 
tion which influenced those who 
worked with and those who came 
after them. At last they became a 
regular feature of the government 
until they were replaced by the mod- © 
ern Premiers. . 


This passage not only affords an 
illustration of the nervous and vivid 
style of the author, but, taken in con- 
nection with the sixty or more bio- 
graphical portraits of the Chief and 
Prime Ministers of England which he 
gives in his two volumes, it produces 
upon the reader a profound impres- 
sion of the continuous, evolutionary 
principle which has made out of the 
little English kingdom cf Alfred the 
Great the world-wide British Empire 
of to-day. Unheralded as these two 
beautifully printed and illustrated vol- 
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umes have been in this country, the 
more I turn their pages, the more I 
am convinced that they will give the 
ordinary lay reader a comprehension 
of the foundations and structure of 
the government which the English 
people have builded for themselves 
that he can get otherwise only by 
years of study of the pages of Hume 
and Macaulay and Stubbs and Free- 
man and Froude and Green. 

Within the limits of a newspaper 
article it is of course impossible to 
give a synopsis of such a book as 
Colonel Bigham’s, especially when that 
book is itself a synopsis of a thousand 
years of history. I can only jot down 
casually and unconnectedly some of. 
the detached points that have aroused 
my special interest. 

‘In the first place, the author inter- 
ests me. Although he has literary 
skill of a high order and has, as the 
bibliographies printed with the vol- 
umes indicate, read widely and wisely, 
he is not a man of letters by profes- 
sion. He is a soldier. A son of Vis- 
count Mersey, he went to Eton and the 
Military Academy at Sandhurst, be- 
came an officer of the Grenadier 
Guards, served as a diplomatic secre- 
tary, was a special correspondent of 
the London “Times” in the Greco- 
Turkish War of 1897, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, with medals 
and decorations for distinguished ser- 
vice, in the World War. His father, 
the first of the family to be elevated 
to the peerage, was a_ barrister, 
Queen’s Counsel, and a judge. His 
grandfather was a Liverpool mer- 
chant, and the river on which that 
great commercial city stands gives 
the family its present titular name. 
Doubtless from his father he inherits 
his interest in the constitutional strue- 
ture of England and from his grand- 
father his understanding of its indus- 
trial life. It may not be patriotic to 
say so, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that young men of position and wealth 
in England do more serious and 
worth-while historical and biographi- 
cal writing than young Americans of 
similar breeding. Our young univer- 
sity graduates, if they do not go into 
banking or bond selling, are apt to 
write “best sellers” or scenarios for 
the movies or stories for the “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” One young penni- 
less American “swell” was recently 
reported to have taken up taxi-driving 
as a career. With a few honorable 
exceptions like Theodore Roosevelt, 
Gamaliel Bradford; James Ford 
Rhodes, Owen Wister, Senator Bev- 
eridge, and the late William Roscoe 
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Thayer, we leave our best biographies 
of American historical figures to be 
written by Englishmen. 

In the second place, in reading 
Colonel Bigham’s delightful portrait 
studies I am struck with the fact that 
kings and ministers and plain republi- 
cans are very much alike in some of 
their human qualities. Shakespeare 
has, I believe, expressed this truth 
much better than I can. Dunstan, 
the first of England’s great ministers, 
had not only to perform political 
functions but to exercise some correc- 
tive restraint upon his King: “The 
new King, Edwy, was a weak and 
dissolute youth, and at his coronation 
feast an incident occurred the rights 
of which are not clearly known. The 
King had left his nobles and retired 
to an inner chamber to pass the time, 
probably injudiciously, with two ladies 
variously described as his wife, his 
mistress, and his mother-in-law. The 
thanes took offense at this desertion, 
and Dunstan, as a bold man, was given 
the task of recalling Edwy to the ban- 
quet. By force rather than persuasion 
the abbot fulfilled his mission; ‘blam- 
ing the women’s folly, with his own 
hand he dragged up the unwilling 
King from the harlot’s couch and, 
placing the crown on his head, led 
him out.’ But his success cost him his 
place, and he had to flee the country, 
barely escaping the messengers who 
were sent to blind him.” 

It certainly was a happy thought to 
describe such kingly pleasures as being 
indulged in “probably injudiciously.” 

Roger of Salisbury, who served his 
country for nearly forty years, was 
one of the great ministers of early 
England. He came from the common 
people and was ill educated, but at- 
tained his commanding position, as 
was not unusual in those days, through 
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the priesthood. One day when Henry, 
the brother of William Rufus, was 
riding through Normandy with his 
small and poverty-stricken retinue, he 
turned aside into a small chapel, of 
which Roger was the priest, to hear 
mass. Roger performed the service 
example for 
long-winded preachers—that Henry 
thought him just the chaplain for a 
soldier and invited him to follow in 
his train, an. invitation which the 
young priest willingly accepted. When 
the prince succeeded to the throne as 
Henry I of England, he made Roger 
his Chief Minister. This first of rail- 
splitters to become a government 
leader was able, says Colonel Bigham, 
“to institute a science of government, 
much of which has descended to the 
present day; he built up an administra- 
tive system, reorganized the exchequer, 
and laid the basis of the chancery and 
common law jurisdiction; it was a con- 
structive work of the very first impor- 
tance, and could only have been accom- 
plished by a statesman of unchallenged 
power and broad vision.” 

Thus I learn that some of Eng- 
land’s rulers have from the very 
beginning risen, like Lincoln, from 
the ranks of the plain people, although 
in later years thirty-three of Eng- 
land’s thirty-six Prime Ministers have 
been of gentle birth and have had a 
university or college education—in- 
deed, thirty of them have been gradu- 
ates of either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Clarendon, the famous Minister of 
Charles II, although some of his blood 
was certainly of the common variety, 
and although he was often ridiculed 
by the Court, was a graduate of Ox- 
ford and became one of the great his- 
torians of England. 

From Colonel Bigham I learn, too, 
that Lord Brougham reports a speech 
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of Lord Chatham made in the House 
of Lords during the American Revolu- 
tion, after he had ceased to be Prime _ 
Minister, in which he said: “If I were 
an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in 
my country, I never would lay down 
my arms—never! never! never!” 

- This eloquent denunciation of the 
policy of George III and his Cabinet 
towards the American colonies natu- 
rally suggests Lord North, the béte 
noire not only of American patriots 
but of American declamatory school- 
boys. I had always supposed that 
Lord North was a stern-visaged, sour- 
tempered, solemn-minded, pig-headed 
opponent of liberty. But I am quite 
drawn to him by the portrait which 
Colonel Bigham paints. He quotes 
Burke, a pro-American, as saying of 
Lord North that he was “a man of 
admirable parts, of general knowledge, 
of a versatile understanding, fitted for 
all sorts of business, of infinite wit 
and pleasantry, of a delightful temper, 
and with a mind most disinterested.” 
His pleasantry is revealed in an anec- 
dote related by Colonel Bigham: “He 
was much inclined to somnolence, or 
to the appearance of somnolence, on 
the Treasury Bench. On one occasion 
an opponent who was belaboring him 
with invective was so enraged at this 
that he exclaimed: ‘Even now, in the 
midst of these perils, the noble Lord 
is asleep.’ Without opening his eyes 
North said wearily, ‘I wish to God I 
was!’” Lord North was manifestly 
more human than many of our Revolu- 
tionary forefathers thought he was. 

I hope that in this somewhat super- 
ficial survey of Colonel Bigham’s two 
volumes I may bring them to the at- 
tention of American readers who, like 
myself, enjoy taking their history in 
biographical doses. 


LLOYD GEORGE'S CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


Lloyd George had just returned 

from Canada—-his first visit to the 
American continent. He was a young 
and rather obscure member of Parlia- 
ment then. His coming to Montreal 
evoked no enthusiasm. A Montreal 
newspaper correspondent told me, in 
fact, that preparatory to his present 
visit. they had searched in vain 
through their files to discover any 
reference, however obscure, to his pre- 
vious trip. And Lloyd George him- 
self, telling of that first visit, related 
that when he went sightseeing in 


iE was in Birmingham in 1900. 





BY STANLEY HIGH 


those pre-limelight days it was via the 
tram, unaccompanied by photograph- 
ers and reporters intent to record his 
every word and grimace. 

In 1899 the Boer War came on, and 
Lloyd George returned post-haste to 
England. He opposed the Boer War— 
opposed it as a bit of inexcusable 
aggression. And, in the fashion that 
has characterized him ever since, he 
carried the fight to Birmingham, 
whose native son “Joe” Chamberlain 
was one of the chief exponents of the 
policy that made the war inevitable. 
In a great hall there Lloyd George 


openly declared his opposition. He 
was hooted as a traitor. The mob 
descended upon him. He, with his 
Welsh agility of brain and muscle, 
eluded the crowd and slipped into a 
side-room, from the window. of which 
he listened to bloodthirsty Birming- 
hamians crying out. for his head. 
Later, protected by a goodly escort of 
policemen, harbinger of these days in 
America, when he never goes forth 
without a squadron of motor-cycle 
police, he made his escape. — . 

But after Birmingham “L. . G.” 
traveled nq more by tram. That is, 
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if he rode by tram it was thenceforth 
on the “top side” and in the sight of 
everybody. He was no longer good- 
naturedly dismissed as a young Welsh- 
man of more than passing brilliance. 
Up and down England he was “that 
damned ‘Little Englander.’ ” 

A good bit of water has flowed be- 
neath the world’s bridges since then, 
“and a good bit of blood,” as Lloyd 
George recently remarked. But the 
little Welshman, so he declares, is still 
the Lloyd George of the Birmingham 
address. Some people remarked when 
I set out to cover his American tour 
that they hoped when I returned that 
I would have an honest opinion of this 
most-talked-of Briton to aid them in 
their own judgment of him. Well, 
though one may come to curse, one 
stays to pray if thrown into constant 
association with him. To see him and 
talk to him day after day is to believe 
that he is England’s greatest com- 
moner; that he is still a democrat of 
democrats; that heart and soul he is 
devoted to the cause of the common 
people, however much since 1900 his 
so-called radicalism has been tempered 
by the caution of age and responsi- 
bility. 

I have made some effort during the 
past weeks to get at the basis of this 
faith in folks which marks Lloyd 
George so distinctly. It is hardly, I 
believe, wholly a product of his ex- 
perience. Folks in general and his 
own in particular have given him some 
rather bad turns, despite his long 
lease of power. Talk to a member of 
the British Labor Party about Lloyd 
George, and one will find evidence of 
that. No one, not even the Labor 
politicians themselves, has done so 
much for the working classes of Eng- 
land as Lloyd George. His workmen’s 
compensation and insurance measures 
were put through in 1911 in the face 
of the solid opposition of most of the 
Cabinet. His attitude toward a Ger- 
man setilement and toward Russia has 
been to a marked extent the sentiment 
of labor. Yet Labor politicians pound 
him roundly at every chance. In fact, 
there is no one in ail of Britain, prob- 
ably, whom they more frequently 
pummel. He refuses to go the full 
route with them, so they refuse to 
travel with him any of the way. 

No, his faith in folks is part and 
parcel with his religion, with his re- 
ligious mysticism. Some one, seeking 
after human interest touches to en- 
lighten a rather weighty interview on 
world affairs, asked him the other 
day: “What is it, Mr. Lloyd George, 
that is at the basis of your unfailing 
optimism?” We had been discussing 
the European situation, in which there 
is little enough of encouragement. He 
reflected a moment. “Well,” he said, 
“I’m afraid I am one of those old- 
fashioned folks who believe that man 
was made in the image of God. Be- 
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DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


lieving that, I have reason for my 
faith that human kind, some way, will 
carry through.” 

That reflects exactly, I believe, the 
Lloyd George point of view. He was 
once, in the old Wales days, a local 
preacher, and in politics he is much of 
a preacher still. He seldom speaks 
without frequent Biblical allusions— 
allusions not of a casual, second-hand 
familiarity, but of one who knows 
whereof he speaks. For four years he 
stood at the center of history’s hottest 
fight. He carried on his shoulders a 
more than human load. Two things, he 
declares, helped him to see it through. 
“First of these was the Bible. To read 
it, I found, was to restore one’s confi- 
dence and strength. The second was 
the old Welsh hymns. When the bur- 
dens of my office were almost too 
heavy to bear, I found that these old 
songs were an unfailing support.” 

And one who was close to him 
through those days told me: “I’ve 
seen him, with his family, leave No. 
10 Downing Street, climb aboard his 
special car, and, en route to the coun- 
try, lead all of us in a regular old- 
fashioned service of song. He was a 
boy for the moment. And, for the 
moment, the cares of his position 
slipped from him with the songs he 
sang.” It is this sympathy of heart, 
this‘ mysticism of the Lincoln type, 
that made, and keeps, Lloyd George a 
believer in the common people. 

And it is in their interest that he 
has come to America. He believes 


that they want peace—the people of 
the world. He believes that once they 
know the facts they will have peace. 
And, though he says he has come to 
America to learn and with no message, 
he has nevertheless turned crusader 
for the cause of peace. America has 
received him with a welcome, a whoop- 
ing Western welcome, such as has 
been accorded to no other foreigner. 
Everywhere on this trip I have heard 
the remark, “He reminds me of 
Roosevelt ;” and it is, I believe, his 
Rooseveltian qualities, dedicated to 
Rooseveltian principles, which he puts 
across in a Rooseveltian manner, that 
has won the popular imagination. 
Whether his programme will be as 
popular as his personality is of course 
another question. 

Briefly his programme for world 
peace is this: First, Anglo-American 
unity. This, he would make plain, is 
not a m:tter of entangling alliances. 
Of these he would, of all things else. 
keep clear. But Anglo-American unity 
can be a factor for peace, the decisive 
factor, without alliances in black and 
white, signed and attested by all the 
governmental bodies concerned. Let 
there be merely a diplomatic under- 
standing between the United Statesand 
the British Empire that when peace is 
threatened will make it possible for 
these two Powers to take counsel to- 
gether as to the best means. which, 
jointly, they can take to preserve it. 

Take the recent Corfu flare-up, for 
instance. According to the Lloyd 
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George proposition, Great Britain and 
the United States, since rather ob- 
viously both stood. together on that 
issue, would determine upon a common 
course of action and inform Italy that 
the two nations stood together for 
peace. 

This may sound fantastic. But it is 
not, Lloyd George maintains, provided 
the peoples of Great Britain and the 
United States understand the possi- 
bilities involved in such an affair. 
Once these possibilities are made 
clear, such drastic steps, he believes, 
would receive support. And, sup- 
ported by these two English-speaking 
peoples, as Lloyd George himself de- 
clares, “no combination would dare 
stand against such a union. It would 
be unnecessary to fire a single gun, or 
even, I believe, to exert economic 
pressure. For statesmen bent on 
plunder have one eye on the loot and 
the other on the United States and 
Great Britain. If those two Powers 
stood together, Europe’s antagonistic 
politicians would agree to sit, in san- 
ity, about the same table and work out 
their own salvation co-operatively. 

That is his first, and fundamental, 
proposition. The second is more par- 
ticular. It involves indorsement and 
application of the proposal made by 
Secretary of State Hughes last Janu- 
ary to appoint a fact-finding commis- 
sion of business experts to determine 
Germany’s capacity to pay. “This,” 
Lloyd George says, “is sane and busi- 
nesslike. You can never examine ledg- 
ers with bayonets. Neither is revolu- 
tion the road to reparations. Let the 
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facts of Germany’s ability to pay be 
discovered and, once the sum has been 
justly fixed, the Allies will march to- 
gether to compel her to pay it.” Since 
reparations, morethan any other single 
problem, barricades the highway to 
peace in Europe, Lloyd George believes 
this to be the most practical, imme- 
diate step toward settlement. 

‘As to his position in England one 
prophecy perhaps is as good as an- 
other. If the fact-finding commission 
should be accepted by the Allies fol- 
lowing his trip here, it is quite likely 
that he might return soon to power. 
Lloyd George, as British statesmen go, 
is still a young man. He was Great 
Britain’s man of yesterday. There 
are many who believe him to be Great 
Britain’s man of to-morrow. It is 
noteworthy, at least, that editorial 
comment on his visit has referred 
quite as much to his future as to the 
actual achievements already credited 
to him. And the introductory ad- 
dresses, most of them long and flow- 
ery, to which he has been obliged to 
listen before his frequent speeches 
have revealed the same emphasis upon 
his capacity for leadership in the 
midst of a disorganized world that 
sadly lacks for leaders. 

At any rate, through Canada and 
the United States, where he has gone, 
Lloyd George has left behind him a 
captivated public. In Chicago there 
were 100,000 applications for the 
10,000 available seats. In Springfield 
2,000 people sought admission to the 
dinner, at which only 400 could be 
accommodated. In St. Louis 14,000 
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appealed for the 900 tickets that were 
issued. And, although frock coats and 
perilously perched top hats have fea- 
tured conspicuously in his welcome, 
his greatest reception has been from 
the common folks—from those who 
revere most the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln. He has been acclaimed by 
every one, but most of all by the 
“average American” who eats lunch 
between twelve o’clock and one and 
travels by electric. 

Statesmen, irreconcilable and die- 
hard though they may have been, have 
succumbed ere now to the charm of his 
personality. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that he has made protagonists 
for himself and for old England. 
Aside from the policies for which he 
stands, whether they be right or 
wrong, those of us who have sat with 
him day after day have fallen under 
the spell of the man. We have listened 
to him speak night after night; long, 
prepared addresses and short sketches, 
talks about hymns and Welsh legends 
and the wiles of politicians. We have 
learned to watch for the merry twin- 
kle of his eyes and for his shy sidelong 
glances at Dame Margaret or Miss 
Megan. We have seen him forget 
every one around him, his head 
thrown back, his glasses held in his 
outstretched hand, lost in other days, 
when he heard “The Men of Harlech.” 
So we have come under his spell. 
Perhaps we are gullible. But friend- 
ship, after all, demands some measure 
of gullibility. And one could well risk 
the peril, I believe, to be numbered 
with the friends of D. Lloyd George. 


THE OKLAHOMA REGICIDES ACT 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM OKLAHOMA CITY BY STANLEY FROST 


This is the first of four articles telling the story of the battle for the control 
of Oklahoma. These articles are the result of a first-hand investigation 
carried on at the request of The Outlook. Stanley Frost has an amazing 
and dramatic tale to tell of a State which has been corrupt but discontented 


Walton, idol of the people, Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma by the big- 
gest majority it had ever given, stood 
at the $300,000 barbecue given in 
honor of his inauguration and_ heard 
the rejoicing farmers shout, “Walton 
for Senator!” and later, “Jazz Band 
Jack for President.” Two months ago 
his slashing attack on the Ku Klux 
Klan made him a National figure and 
his dreams became «lmost possible. 
But to-day there was read from the 
same platform where he took his oath 
the most terrific indictment ever 
brought against the head of an Ameri- 
can State. ‘Through twenty-two long 
counts the clerk droned out charges of 


ESS than ten months ago Jack 


corruption, lawlessness, despotic abuse 
of power, gross betrayal of every 
trust. With his reading, so far as 
human mind can see, died the last 
vestige of Jack Walton’s delusions of 
grandeur. More—a grand jury was at 
that very hour considering criminal 
charges, and the possibility is very 
real that a steel door will clang shut 
on the career of the people’s leader. 
This is in the future. The impeach- 
ment will take weeks, and the criminal 
proceedings—if they are brought— 
months. What was clear to-day was 
that the would-be king is dead. As 
the grave charges were read his sup- 
porters fel! from him one by one, for 
the indictment goes even beyond the 


worst reports. At its close his 
strongest friend arose and declared 
that if the charges were proved—even 
a part of them—he would himself: vote 
for the impeachment. Whether he 
meant it or not, he had to say it! 
“Huh!” grunted the floor leader a 
little later; “give us time, and we’ll 
prove all those and as many more. 
This is just the first run of oil. 
There’s only one thing we can’t prove 
flat. That is the school fund bribe. 
We traced that money up to his office 
door, and out the other door into his 
bank. All we can’t prove is how it got 
from his door into his bank.” __ 
There are few who believe that the 


charges wil] have to be proved. Though 
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Walton steadily declares that he 
will not resign, most politicians even 
among his friends expect that he will. 
But he will probably wait till the last 
possible moment. His pardon mill 
was still running full blast on the sec- 
ond floor of the Capitol while the 
Legislature sat on the fourth. Except 
that he is surrounded by more gunmen 
than ever and is keeping more and 
more in seclusion, he shows no sign of 
being on the defensive. 

The impeachment will end a period 
of demasoguery and corruption ex- 
tending over many years such as has 
seldom been seen. By comparison 
Tammany stands out a very saint. 
Regardless of the truth of the de- 
tailed charges, :t is a fact that Okla- 
homa has suffered for years, and in- 
creasingly, from politics which won 
financial support by secret deals with 
corrupt business and success at the 
polls by wild promises to class inter- 
est, but which betrayed both and pros- 
tituted the whole Government to the 
uttermost fulfillment of the spoils 
idea. The impeachment is a revolt; 
its ultimate value to the State will de- 
pend upon how well it has taught the 
voters to look at the man behind the 
promises. 

Walton has succeeded for the first 
time in uniting the whole of the better 
element against him as well as the Ku 
Klux Klan. He had a real issue in the 
Klan; a better man, or even a saner 
one, might have ridden it far. But 
the biots on his record prevented con- 
fidence and his methods violated every 
fundamental of Anglo-Saxon political 
principle. The Klan issue is not dead, 
but for the time the State has decided 
that it can endure the Klan better than 
such a Governor. When he is out of 
the way, there can be a new alignment 
and a further clearing of the air; but 
the charges themselves prove to the 
last doubter that the present issue is 
Walton, and nothing else. 

There was no need to prove that 
issue to Oklahomans, however. They 
had met it squarely three weeks ago, 
when in the very spirit of Lexington 
and Concord the State’s most solid 
citizens said their family prayers, then 
buckled on weapons not used since 
Indian days, and went solemnly to the 
polls, defying Walton and all his 
armed men to interfere with their 
most fundamental right. Whatever 
the outcome of the impeachment may 
be, Walton’s sentence was written that 
day. 

The impeachment was as solemn as 
it could be made; perhaps more solemn 
in that it was a sort of family affair. 
Wives and daughters of the members 
crowded around their desks. Even the 
Speaker’s wife was close beside the 
platform, and half a dozen times he 
slipped from his chair for a few words 
with her. The galleries were filled, 
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ALL SET FOR THE BIG SHOW 
From R. V. Ellise, Sikeston, Missouri 


too, with Oklahoma’s vivid mixture of 
women in Paris gowns and leather- 
faced men carrying “four quart” Stet- 
sons. But with all this there was not 
once a murmur. No court could have 
been more decorous. 

But the Klan was heard from. Be- 
fore the impeachment was read a 
member presented a letter, signed by 
“The Klan of Coalgate,” which warned 
him to get in line, clumsily offered him 
$1,000 if he did, and threatened him 
that if he showed the letter he would 
be “waited on by some of us.” There 
will be considerable effort to run down 
the writer of that letter, since not all 
of the legislators are convinced that it 
is of Klan authorship. Oklahoma 
knows something of the art of the 
frame-up. 


THE SOLEMN CHARGES 


Then came the impeachment. “J. C. 
Walton,” it began, “took and sub- 
scribed the following oath,” and there 
followed the orotund and solemn 
pledges of the oath of office. After it 
the charges, each preceded by the 
formula, “Unmindful of the high du- 
ties of his office and of his oath of 
office,” and ending, ““Whereby the said 
J. C. Walton was guilty of willful 
neglect of duty, incompetency, corrup- 
tion in office, and of an offense involv- 
ing moral turpitude.” 

The twenty-two charges ran all the 
way from simple malfeasance to des- 
potism and tyranny. It was charged 
that Walton had given special commis- 
sions as peace officers to criminals, 
bootleggers, and irresponsible persons 
(his gunmen) ; that he refused to per- 
mit the execution of murderers, and 
thus encouraged lawlessness; that he 
permitted his friends to sell pardons 
and paroles to the most desperate 





criminals; and that he was generally 
incompetent. It was charged, further, 
that he had appointed a man as judge 
ix reward for services in the Legisla- 
ture; that he had appointed scores of 
his supporters to well-paid but useless 
places without legal warrant; tha+ he 
had sworn to a false statement of cam- 
naign expenses after spending thou- 
sands more than legally allowed, and 
had taken office knowing that he had 
no right to it. 

Six separate charges of personal 
graft were made. They were that he 
paid his private chauffeur from the 
Public Health funds; that he had 
financed the purchase of a $48,000 
residence through a millionaire whose 
property and income taxes the Gover- 
nor could largely control; that he had 
accepted a bribe of $6,000 not to veto 
appropriations for a school the closing 
of which would have ruined the town 
of Tonkawa; that he had issued “defi- 
ciency certificates” for $14,000 in two 
cases where there was no need; and. 
finally, that he had practically forced 
contributions, using his appointed offi- 
cials as agents, from men and corpora- 
tions having business with the Gover- 
nor’s office—most of them involving 
taxes which he could “equalize” either 
way. 

Nine charges involve tyranny and 
despotism, growing out of his fight on 
the Klan and his later efforts to stave 
off impeachment. Five were for dec- 
larations of martial law, “well know- 
ing that no state of insurrection or 
rebellion existed.” One was for estab- 
lishing censorship dver hostile papers; 
one for using militia to prevent the 
assembling of the Legislature; one ~ 
for preventing, by the use of troops, 
the meeting of a grand jury called to 
investigate his record. Chief of all 
was one for using militia and gunmen 
in his partially successful attempt to 
prevent the special election which 
repudiated him so conclusively and 
called the present Legislature into ses- 
sion. 

These last charges are of peculiar 
interest. It is generations since an 
executive in any Anglo-Saxon country 
has dared provoke them. Graft and 
corruption have been sadly common 
and are usually endured, but the his- 
tory of the United States gives no rec- 
ord of so determined an effort to sup- 
press the legislative branch of the 
government and prevent popular fran- 
chise. The result will remind skep- 
tics that there is vitality in popular 
government and where the real power 
lies. Perhaps Walton might have been 
saved if he had remembered that the 
original function and historic purpose 
of Legislatures was to curb kings and 
would-be kings, and that they have 
usually succeeded and have always had 
the people behind them. 

Oklahoma City, October 22, 1923, 
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SUN PICTURES IN SUNNY LANDS 


FIVE PHOTOGRAPHS BY GERTRUDE LOWY 

















This holiday group in Seville, Spain, was photographed during the 
Feria, or Fair, that follows the Easter celebrations. This Fair brings 
together, besides many of the well-to-do residents of Seville, a motley 
group of peasants, Gypsies, and pleasure-seekers of the humbler sort, 
who are entertained not only by exhibitions of horsemanship (for this 
is primarily a horse and cattle fair) but by dancing, shows of various 
kinds, and general merrymaking which gives the young men and women 
an unwonted opportunity for acquaintance which often ends in be- 
trothal. The photographer happened to notice this group of girls with 
their mother (who stands in the background holding a sunshade) and 
asked them to pose for her. The smiles, she says, were unsolicited by 
her, but simply reflect the cheerfulness of Fair- Day. ‘The mother’s 
face did not seem to share her children’s joy, but possibly the younger 
generation, even in Spain, is sometimes a tribulation to its elders 


bg isn’t every traveler who can bring back from abroad such a group of 
photographs as we publish on this and the succeeding pages. If all 
tourists did bring back such pictures, it would be a bad blow for the post- 
card business, and our friends’ albums would be rather more worth while 
than some of them are at present. Just because photography has been so 
simplified for the amateur that it takes only the press of a button to get a 
picture, too many. people have ignored the fascinating possibilities to be 
secured from a careful study of the value of light, shadow, and form. The art 
of taking pictures is simple indeed, but there are no limits to its possibilities 














A STREET IN BISKRA 


Biskra is a small town, with both an old and a modern district, in the interior of Algeria, near the 

borders of the Sahara. Its delightful winter climate has made it a popular resort for French and 

other European tourists. The street here shown is known as the Street of the Ouled Nail and is near 
the market-place shown below. Biskra figurés in Robert Hichens’s novel “The Garden of Allah” 


THE MARKET IN BISKRA 


The dealers here are waiting for customers for their dates, melons, gourds, and other fruits and 

vegetables, and for the rock salt seen at the left. A characteristic Moorish basket is seen in the 

foreground. The photographer chose for her snap-shot a happy moment when these merchants were 
absorbed in their own affairs and not gazing self-consciously at her camera 








A COURTYARD 
IN TOLEDO 


The courtyard of the 
humbler quarters in 
Spanish cities serves 
for the dwellers 
therein the purpose 
that the patio of the 
residence of the 
wealthy provides—an 
open space for exer- 
cise and fresh air and 
interchange of  fa- 
miliar talk. The 
windows of these 
houses are small, 
thus excluding * the 
sun. Many hand- 
some mahogany doors 
are seen even in the 
poorer dwellings. The 
small boy at the left 
has run to his 
mother’s arms at the 
sight of the photog- 
rapher’s black - box, 
but the women have 
a friendly welcome 
for the visitor 
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NEAR THE 
LAW COURTS 
OF TANGIER 


Tangier,. in Morocco, 
is .just across the 
way. from Spain. It 
is an. -international- 
ized city and Morocco 
is- under a French 
protectorate, but Tan- 
gier’s, Moorish inhabi- 


‘tants still wear the 


traditional costume 


.of their people, un- 


affected by European 
influences. The figure 
at the left is that of 
a Moorish policeman 
‘or court officer. At 
the time this picture 
was taken—winter— 
the Moors keep the 
hood over the head 
as here- shown. Tn 
summer it is thrown 
back 
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«A WOMAN LIKE A SHELL” 





BY BERNICE LESBIA KENYON 


7 oU are the worn, sea-haunted shell 
That lapping tongues of brine and sand 
Have ravished—once the citadel 
Of a shy beast that loved the swell 
Of waters, beating on the land. 


Possession, now, to roving men— 
Home-set, they listen long to hear 

The old sea-roar and thunder, when 

Your emptiness gives back again 
The loud blood: racing in the ear. 


Nothing could live within you now. 

Your bones are chalk, your blood is drained. 
Only your shape will still allow 
Echoes that tell your life, and how 

And why the living substance waned. 


DWELLERS IN THE SANCTUARY 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


If some day The Outlook fails to appear, our readers will know that The Outlook’s 
staff has deserted its job and gone south to visit Archibald Rutledge in his planta- 
tion home in South Carolina. This danger is one not to be sneezed at—unless Mr. 
Rutledge stops sending us articles on the wood-folk that he loves and knows so well 


mering low copses of huckle- 

berry, the tall tree-bays, the 
towering pines—all these were held in 
a shining hush. There had been a 
shower a short time before, but no 
wind had accompanied it; and now the 
warm midwinter sun of the South 
was rising on a silent glimmering 
world—aromatic, hale, deliciously 
fresh, delicately fragrant. And the 
gleaming peace of it all had a pro- 
found meaning for me, because I was 
in the very heart of a great game 
sanctuary; and the owner, an. old 
friend, had given me the privilege of 
wandering through it at will, making 
such observations of wild life as 
might be possible. 

On one side of this sanctuary is an 
apparently boundless sea marsh, eerie 
and melancholy; on another side, the 
far-reaching estate of a hunting club; 
on the other two sides are forest more 
or less free of access to every poacher, 
pot-hunter, prowler, and other land- 
cruisers of low degree with which 
most “free land” is infested. But this 
sanctuary, almost surrounded by hunt- 
ers though it was, was a genuine 
refuge. More than a thousand acres 
of pineland, deep tupelo swamp, and 
dense shrubberies had been closely 
fenced off; and hither, as I was soon 
to learn, eagerly and _ intelligently 
thronged the harried, the hunted, the 
stalked, the pursued. 

It was strange that the first distinct 
sound I heard was the far music of a 
pack of hounds; they were northward 
from the sanctuary. Deer hunters 
had evidently made a daybreak start, 
and their dogs had struck a fresh 
trail. As lately I had heard local 
hunters bitterly complain that every 
400 


T HE dew-hung grasses, the shim- 


deer started in the open woods had a 
habit of making straight for the ref- 
uge, I rather anticipated a visit from 
the fugitive now in flight before the 
hounds. Standing beside a pond cy- 
press whose broad-based roots gave 
me easy dry footing, I awaited my 
early-morning caller. Nor was my 
waiting long. Perhaps two hundred 
yards away the deer first became 
visible. It was a full-antlered stag, 
making his way with desperate speed 
into what he knew to be inviolate 
country. 

The buck’s course would bring him 
within fifty yards of me; and, being a 
hunter, I confess that my trigger 
finger tingled suspiciously when I 
measured with an envious eye the tall 
and massive chestnut-colored antlers. 
But even a hunter can have a heart; 
and on this day I was a watcher rather 
than a destroyer. The stag was run- 
ning perhaps a full mile ahead of the 
dogs, and, as is nearly always true, he 
was not much inconvenienced by the 
tumult at his heels. A deer is seldom 
actually pushed by hounds unless he is 
wounded; he is so expert at skulking 
and dodging, at crossing water and at 
running down long lengths of it, at 
deftly slipping through apparently im- 
passable thickets, and at doing all 
other elusive and baffling things, that 
hounds never really trouble him much. 
But this deer appeared urgently bent 
on reaching the refuge. Breasting the 
bright broom-sedge, rocking lithely: 


over fallen timber, flashing through : 


patches of rainwater, on he came—the 
very spirit of all that is wildest in the 
far waste-lands, in the grim moldering 
swamp, in the weird and forbidding 
sea marsh. He seemed a splendid 
palpitation out of the silent forest’s 


great wild heart. Airily he leaped the 
fence; and as if by magic his pace 
slackened. He knew he was safe. By 
the time he was opposite me he 
stopped. His regal head high, turned 
toward his pursuers, he breasted the 
cool morning air, and from his black- 
ringed nostrils his breath was _sus- 
pired smokily, defiantly. 

Suddenly he swung his head with 
jaunty grace, facing front once more; 
he lolled his great antlers, lowering 
his head until his nose snuffed the 
dew-drenched grass. Then warily he 
stepped forward, insinuated himself 
into a thicket where smilax rioted in 
triumph over bays and myrtles, and 
was lost in the silent fastness of this 
sweet haunt. 

About ten minutes later the hounds 
came in view; I meanwhile had ad- 
vanced to meet them. When they dis- 
covered me standing by the wire of 
the sanctuary, they acquired a sudden 
distaste for following the buck; and 
even I felt impressed with what, from 
their behavior, I had to believe must 
be the viciousness of my appearance. 
Hounds, meeting a stranger in the 
woods, usually show discretion; and 
this is especially true if they sense 
that they are running on land where 
deer have safe harborage. Dogs soon 
learn, as well as deer, what a sanctu- 
ary means. That night, I know, cer- 
tain deer hunters recounted the story 
of how a mighty stag had escaped 
them; but their tale lacked an element 
that their dogs might have supplied: 
that of their singular encounter with 
the menacing stranger who turned 
them back just as they thought 
that they were wearing-down their 
quarry. 

The owner of this noble tract of 
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protected country had told me of a 
certain level reach of pineland, under- 
bedded with heavy broom-sedge, gall- 
berry bushes, patches of low myrtles, 
and small copses of huckleberry, 
where, he said, many bucks harbored 
during the day. This place I now 
found; and it presented a most un- 
usual chance for observation. The 
big pines were but sparsely set here, 
and none of the undergrowth was 
much over knee-high. On every side 
the wild woodland, brightly open and 
sunny, stretched away into glimmer- 
ing distance. I could see down far vis- 
tas retiring mistily among the pines. 
And through this sweet wilderness I 
wandered slowly, drinking in the mel- 
low sunshine, the winy exhalations 
from the earth, the soft, mysterious 
beauty of the lone and peaceful land- 
scape. All was silence; not. even in 
the murmurous pines had the morning 
air begun to stir. All was tranced and 
mystical. This place was indeed a 
sanctuary. 

A certain tiny pond attracted me; 
one cypress stood in it, myrtles 
fringed its borders; its area was not 
larger than a city flat. In such a place 
a deer loves to lie. Instinct tells him 
that he ought to cross water before 
couching himself for the day; he 
knows also that if he is roused a geta- 
way through water will throw the 
pursuers off the track. He also, I 
think, loves the cool and grateful sense 
of water near and the gleaming ra- 
diance that it reflects. I believe that 
wild creatures have a sense of enjoy- 
ment of these things; they probably 
love life as much as we do, and en- 
vironment is, or can be, ja source of 
pleasure. I have watched deer pacing 
a sea-beach for hours; they did not 
feed, they did not drink; they merely 
seemed to be enjoying the wild gran- 


deur of the surf, the storm of whose _ 


rolling anthems gave to the beach and 
the dunes what Emerson called “tu- 
multuous privacy.” 

Close to the cypress-sentineled pond 
I now came; and when within twenty 
steps of it out of its farther borders 
suddenly burst two deer. They had 
heard me, possibly they had winded 
me; but, as I now stood motionless, 
they had not located me. Two bucks 
they were, as alike as twins, save that 
one’s rack was dark and craggy and 
the other’s graceful and tall and 
gray. Upon clearing the bushes they 
halted momentarily, the very picture 
of poised alertness—powerful, wild, 
matchless in speed and sagacity. But 
the concert of action that I expected 
did not come; a radical divergence of 
opinion suddenly developed. For a 
thrilling and flashing moment they 
hesitated; then they broke apart. The 
dark-antlered stag headed for the dim 
swamp looming eastward; the gray- 
antlered one leaped almost straight for 
me, dashed within three yards of 
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where I stood, and fled westward into 
a far recess of the sanctuary. I 


mounted a fallen log and watched . 


them go. The sunlight glinted on 
their horns and gleamed warmly on 
their coats; in two or three minutes 
from the time they jumped from their 
beds they were lost to sight; yet, for 
me at least, to memory they will never 
be lost. As a hunter, I know the 
piercing thrill of walking up two 
bucks and of bringing them to bag; 
but this business of walking up stags 
in a sanctuary and of watching them 
escape has its compensations also. It 
is really something fairly to stalk and 
to take an old, many-seasoned, lean- 
flanked, crafty buck; but it is some- 
thing also to see the heart of the 
beautiful lonely woods, and to leave it 
beautiful and unbroken. 

While I was still standing on the 
fallen log a telltale waving of the 
broom-sedge caught my attention. 
Trotting along thoughtfully came an 
old gray fox, returning, no doubt, 
from a thieving visit of some kind. As 
he stole along through the grass and 
bushes I was impressed with the ex- 
traordinary dryness and fluffiness of 
his coat and of his brush, although he 
was going, and had gone, through the 
wettest kind of underbrush. A spar- 
row flew out of the grass beside the 
fox; the wily creature paused, his 
face sharpening perceptibly; he actu- 
ally seemed to be on a point; indeed, 
his stand was more steady than that 
of many a wild bird-dog I have known. 
In another moment he moved silently, 
almost eerily, onward. I take it that 
no animal of his size moves more 
silently than the fox; yet I believe 
that the deer, when he is not alarmed 
into flight, is every whit as silent as 
the fox. Indeed, as one observes 
closely these dwellers in the waste- 
lands one is impressed with the quiet- 
ness of them, the ease of their move- 
ments, the gracefulness of their car- 
riage and their behavior, and the 
poignant appeal of their pathetic 
timidity, their high intelligence, their 
almost human perceptions, motives, 
fears, and affections. 

Onward through the level pineland 
I took my way. Out of a canopied 
clump of fragrant myrtles I jumped 
another stag—a strange old- fellow 
who had dropped one horn, and who, 
as he sailed away thus disheveled, had 
an appearance curiously unreal. But 
the apparent splendor of his running 
belied any thought that he was fan- 
tastic in aught but his looks. Not a 
half-mile farther on a great woodland 
sight was afforded me. It is not often 
in these days that even a man who 
spends much of his time in the wilds 
is privileged such a scene. I was near 
the gloomy tupelo swamp; the sun was 
now steaming off the bushes and the 
trees, so that a rosy mist hung 
draped along the edges of the swamp, 
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like mantillas of soft lace. Imme- 
diately before me at this moment 
Was a group of young pines, broad- 
crested and stunted, their dense green- 
ery forming a lustral canopy under 
which the sun’s warm rays were wanly 
stealing. A deer will lie down where 
the sunshine can strike him; but he 
likes shelter also and seclusion. For 
his daily long siesta give a deer sunny 
sequestration. 

For a moment I paused to look at 
these pines and to look over them— 
they were not more than four feet 
high. Suddenly from under there 
three great shapes stole, one after the 
other, silent, shadowy, haunting. It 
was as if the Seminoles had returned 
to this region which once was home to 
them, and as if three of their craftiest 
warriors were stealing forth on the 
war-path. But then I saw horns. The 
deer cleared the thicket; three old 
stags they were, ancient wary dwellers 
in the sanctuary, heroes, I knew, of 
many a long race in the pinelands be- 
yond the solitary refuge. In the 


_morning mist they stood, their heads 


regally high. I did not move, and ap- 
parently they did not see me. From 
many years of observation I have con- 
cluded that the eyesight of most wild 
animals is tremendously keen and far- 
visioned to catch movement; but it 
often fails to recognize a person or an 
object when it is motionless. We, too, 
have eyes of the same kind in that we 
readily detect a moving thing, but are 
inclined to pass over one that is sta- 
tionary. Many a time I have had 
deer, foxes, and turkeys pass within a 
few feet of me while I was standing or 
sitting quietly, whereas the slightest 
movement might have alarmed them 
while they were still a good way off. 
Old deer hunters always advise an 
amateur to stand in front of a tree 
rather than behind it; for if he is be- 
hind it, he will be dodging back and 
forth to see what is heading his way, 
and the oncoming deer will inevitably 
see him. 

Two of the waiting bucks tossed 
their heads in graceful challenge. 
They could see no enemy. They had 
heard one approach, and they had 
left their beds; but now they were 
wondering if the thing had been a 
false alarm. I stepped forward, and 
simultaneously they launched their 
beautiful forms lithely down the misty 
edge of the tupelo swamp. Like 
wraiths they vanished far down the 
darksome border of the gloomy water- 
course. From safety they had gone 
into safety; magnificent creatures of 
the wilds on whose gallant slot there 
was no pursuit. 

As these: observations on deer were 
made during the close of the mating 
season, it was not surprising that 
bucks alone should have been seen. 
After the mating the does leave the 
bucks, and usually retire deep into big 
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thickets and shrubberies; the bucks 
consort, soon drop their antlers, and 
do not make a rule of rejoining the 
does until some time during the fol- 
lowing summer. 

While walking down the margin of 
the swamp I heard a splashing in a 
pond to my right, and then a great 
whirring of wings. Out over my head 
came a flock of gorgeous wood-ducks, 
twenty-five or thirty in number. They 
had probably not been startled, but 
were merely “changing ponds,” or 
passing from one part of the sanctu- 
ary to another. It did me good to see 
these ducks, because a few years ago 
they were on the verge of extermina- 
tion. Now a Nation-wide law protects 
them, and they have reappeared in 
great numbers. 

A morning wind was now softly 
crooning in the pine-crests—a sea 
wind, drowsy but insistent. In and 
out among the pines flitted bluebirds, 
warbling on the wing—blue rivulets 
of happy song coursing the sky. A 
sound coming from the other side of 
the swamp attracted my attention; 
wild turkeys were having a garrulous 
meeting; they were not lost and call- 
ing, but were simply talking things 
over. Through the still woods their 
tones rang clearly. Passing down the 
swamp-edge and finding an ancient 
bank, I began crossing this old cause- 
way. Though there were breaks in it, 
the path was quite open—kept so, I 
knew, by the constant use of wild 
creatures. And now across this dim 
pathway flitted several woodcock that 
had been boring on the bank’s soft 
edges, against which the red swamp 
water brimmed and glimmered. In 
the big trees on either hand were 
many squirrels, their glossy gray 
coats shining softly in the sunlight. 
If a hunter, knowing of such fur-coat 
makers, had a wife and told her of 
them, she might grow very kind to 
him. 

A sound in the water arrested my 
steps. Something was walking in the 
shallow estuary, bush-grown, that 
withdrew toward the high ground 
from the deep swamp. Effacing my- 
self by standing still, I watched and 
waited. 

Invariably, I think, wild creatures 
feed delicately, daintily. This is true 
even of a tiger. Deer get their huge 
supply of a night’s browsing in the 
most deliberate and fairylike fashion. 
To watch deer feed, you would never 
suppose that in a few nights a small 
drove of them can utterly destroy 
acres of peas, of young corn, of sweet 
potatoes, of peanuts. Raccoons take 


their fare as fastidiously as the Prior- 
esse in Chaucer’s “Prologue:” 
At mete well 
withalle; 
She leet no morsel from hire lippes 
falle, 


i-taught was sche 
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Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce 
deepe. 

Wel coude sche carie a morsel, and 
wel keepe 

That no drop fel uppon hire brest. 


Even the wild turkey, greedy as must 
be his appetite, is a wary and careful 
dietitian. The noise that I had heard 
came from a turkey that was walking 
along the swamp-edge, feeding on the 
berries of the big wildcat brier. Soon 
he was joined by his fellows, and soon 
I saw the sunshine glint on broad 
bronze backs and spilled in glistening 
ravels from the iridescent gloss of 
rounded necks and immaculately 
preened tails. Perhaps there were 
fourteen turkeys in the flock—evi- 
dently a brood which the mercy of the 
sanctuary had held intact. I observed 
them feeding on the berries men- 
tioned, and out of the water they 
picked fallen gum-berries; on the wet 
edges they found pine-mast; and from 
the low-growing gall-berry bushes 
they stripped the black and glossy 
fruit. While these noble birds feed 
carefully, they are inclined (unless 
they happen upon a great supply of 
food) to move along rather rapidly; 
and I watched with amusement the 
evident selfishness of certain birds 
that always wanted to be the first into 
any new patch of bushes. Periodically 
the two old birds would stand like sen- 
tries, their keen blue heads held high, 
their gleaming necks tall and straight. 
The younger birds, full grown but of 
that season’s rearing, left the watch- 
ing to their elders. They clumped 
about in the water, made little excur- 
sions to the shore, and gave the im- 
pression of being a very happy and 
industrious family. Within five min- 
utes the flock passed over the cause- 
way, entered a myrtle thicket, and 
were gone. 

I was glad that they had been seen 
in the water, for it is in the wild tur- 
key’s nature to Jove water. He walks 
in it much, feeds in it a good deal, and 
he loves to range along its margins. 
In our country, when turkeys vanish 
from the pinelands, it is a safe guess 
that they have gone to the swamp. 
Such a place is rich in natural foods; 
besides, running water always has the 
exciting promise of all kinds of good 
things to eat drifted down and floated 
up, and perhaps stranded on bars or 
shores. 

From the great watercourse where 
grew the tupelos I struck through the 
thickets toward the sea marshes. I 
love the lone and melancholy aspect of 
these waste morasses; and here wild 
life is abundant. Here gather vast 
concourses of wild fowl; here dwell 
the shore birds; to these creeks and 
quiet banks will pace raccoons for 
their favorite food, the oyster; and 
here will deer, run out of the woods 
by hounds, come for safety. Here, 
















too, come I—a schoolboy to one of na- 
ture’s mighty class-rooms. 

Emerging on the beach, I see that 
the tide is out, and that the willets, 
the oyster-catchers, the sandpipers, 
the cranes and herons, are all scat- 
tered over the banks which have been 
exposed by the tide. For four miles 
the marsh extends before me—a 
mighty sweep of level, reed-hung, 
lonesome, and almost inviolate coun- 
try. Over it now are circling flocks of 
wild ducks. They have come from 
their feeding grounds far up the 
Santee, and are here looking for day- 
time drowsing places. No place in the 
world could for them be more invit- 
ing; they have sunshine, silence, seclu- 
sion; marsh-bordered ponds brimmed 
by shallow tepid water, warm seques- 
tered creeks, lee shores on which to 
preen themselves, loaf, and invite 
their souls. The black duck is here, 
and the gorgeous mallard, the widgeon 
and the sporty swift teal, the shoveler 
and the ruddy. If the vast marshland 
before me could be suddenly alarmed, - 
out of it would spring thousands upon 
thousands of wild fowl, myriads of 
happy and beautiful creatures to tes- 
tify that their survival has been due 
to the sanctuary. But as it is, I 
merely see small groups here and 
there beating their way intently over 
the marsh or dropping with soft, con- 
tented cries into warm tiny lakes and 
languorous creeks. 

While watching the marsh a move- 
ment a little way down the beach at- 
tracts my attention: a doe timidly 
minces out upon the sand, gazes 
thoughtfully out over the marsh, trips 
runningly down to a green tuft of 
marsh, which she crops eagerly; then 
she returns to her bed in the sparkle- 
berry thicket. Over the marsh a 
lordly eagle wheels; and at his coming 
many wild fowl rise and flee precipi- 
tately. We cannot afford them sanc- 
tuary from his tyranny. But he dis- 
appears toward a barrier island, and 
once more a sunny silence—that is so 
apparent that I can hear it—steeps 
the magic beauty of the wide marsh, 
the curving beach, the purple wall of 
the pine forest. 

Back into the wildwoods I turn; for 
I have a half-day of delight ahead in 
studying the denizens of this great 
refuge. I will not take you with me, be- 
cause I know that I am a really quite 
hopeless enthusiast on matters of this 
nature, and you probably have another 
engagement for the afternoon. Yet at 
least you have had glimpses, as lifelike 
as I could give them, of certain fasci- 
nating dwellers in the sanctuary. 

For these children of the wild every 
man, even though he may be a hunter, 
should have something like a sanctu- 
ary in his heart; for out of it, in this 
as in all things, are the issues of life 
and death. 






























lini’s own Italy, where the railway 

officials have been ordered to stop 
presenting a yearly deficit of one bill- 
ion lire to the Italian taxpayers “under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment,” and 
have therefore met the increasing de- 
mand for space by decreasing supply, 
you are probably acquainted with that 
tempestuous performance of assault- 
ing a train in search of an elusive 
seat, which is daily repeated at Flor- 
ence, Bologna, and Venice when the 


ik you have traveled at all in Musso- 


express bound for Austria, Jugoslavia, ° 


and Czechoslovakia thunders in under 
the re-echoing glass dome. For there 
is a tradition that on an unnamed day 
of an unnamed year one of the cars of 
the train marked “Roman-Wien,” 
“Roman-Belgrad,” and “Roman-Pra- 
ha” had one seat which was not fully 
and legally occupied when the express 
steamed out of the Eternal City. Such 
legends, you know, are difficult to re- 
fute, even by the most hardened 
facchino. 

But it was exactly one of those 
hardened porters who taught me how 
to find a seat in that very train—if 
not quite to destination, at least for 
the whole night—by attacking the last 
car of the train marked “Roman- 
Fiume.” “Take this, and change at 
San Pietro del Carso to-morrow morn- 
ing,” ordered my mentor; and I found 
myself in a car far from overloaded, 
since I had only fifty-five fellow- 
passengers in a car seating fifty-six 
people. And what a pretty collection 
of multicolored labels, forms, stamped 
permits, and passes did they show to 
the conductor when he came through! 
I believe I was the only passenger who 
was not a Fiuman official, an Italian 
official, or a Jugoslav official in that 
car; for such a life the former com- 
mercial metropolis of the northeastern 
Adriatic lives, or pretends to live. 

When I changed cars at San Pietro 
del Carso, I had vowed that I would 
once more revisit Fiume, which I had 
not seen since the days of d’Annun- 
zio’s colorful adventure; and it was 
with envy that I bade adieu to the 
prosaic car and its untalkative cargo 
as it sped toward the town which I 
had hailed three years ago as “The 
Citadel of Heroi@ Unreality.” 


Twenty days later I fulfilled my 
vow. I reached Fiume from the sea— 
a sea not less glorious and far more 
invigorating than that around Naples, 
but, alas! totally deserted. The little 
Moschiena, carrying its handful of 
Italian mail from Zara, advanced 
plaintively in the immense Bay of the 
Quarnero. In front of us spread the 


pretentious whitish palaces, dreaming 
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THE PORT OF FIUME AND THE TROUBLESOME DELTA 


perhaps of their last whitewash of 
nine years ago; the enormous ware- 
houses, fast asleep; the idle cranes; 
the barred windows of the world- 
renowned Armstrong torpedo factory, 
oldest and best in the world. To the 
left, a row of picturesque Istrian vil- 
lages—Italy. To the right, a row of 
picturesque Croatian villages—Jugo- 
slavia. Just like two terra-cotta dogs 
facing each other right and left of a 
gate. And between them the Gate—a 
time-honored, history-making Gate— 
shut tight. 

The Moschiena passed close to a 
buoy on her right—a buoy sur- 
mounted by a large Jugoslav flag. A 
Fiumano spat at it, with an oath and 
a horrible grin. That flag continues, 
exactly three miles out at sea, the 
boundary between Jugoslavia and the 
Free State of Fiume, and if an Italian 
or a Fiuman boat by mistake enters 
the intervening waters the Croat town 
of Susak begins to shoot. It is a bat- 
tle without quarter between these two 
civilizations. And it began over two 
thousand years ago, when this town, 
which now takes its name from the 
fiume (or river) Eneo, which sepa- 
rates it from Jugoslavia, was called 
Tarsatica, and became the outpost of 
Rome in her campaigns against the 
Liburnian pirates. 

The city itself (let not love be 
blind!) is hopelessly ugly. Still, this 
weird town, with its Italian popula- 
tion, its Austrian belief in the omnip- 
otence of government, its Hungarian 
architecture, and its Slav hinterland, 
is a most fascinating place to visit for 
any one who can read the elusive les- 
sons of history on the leaves scattered 
sybil-like by any genius loci or presid- 
ing local divinity. Take the palazzo 
or former residence of the Hungarian 





Governor, then of d’Annunzio, the 
mythical comandante. How well I re- 
member seeing it in 1920 surrounded 
by: the stout-hearted young Arditi, 
spiritual ancestors of to-day’s Fas- 
cisti, mounting guard by the thickets 
of laurel trees to protect their inde- 
fatigable and increasingly irresponsi- 
ble leader, who had defied the world 
and robbed Italy of an empire in order 
to present her with this little town, 
which she was not allowed to accept, 
after all! And now I was made to 
live once more the tragedy of the 
“Bloody Christmas” of 1920, when the 
Italian regulars had to shell the Ital- 
ian irregulars out of Fiume; for the 
Fiumani have purposely left the pal- 
ace untouched after the bombardment, 
barely covering with boards the ugly 
gaping holes; while above the tragic 
building the Tricolor of Italy, waved 
by both sides in the fraternal combat, 
floats solemnly, not even accompanied 
by the official Fiume flag. And in 
order to legalize this apparent ille- 
gality, the Fiumani have given those 
rooms in the palace which are still 
habitable to the Italian Legation, 
which of course enjoys the usual dip- 
lomatic privilege of flying its home 
flag, unaccompanied by local emblems. 

A clever arrangement. But then 
Fiume, denied a hearing by the Allies 
and a seat by the League of Nations, 
has become a past-master in ruse and 
expediency. Her own little uniformed 
force must be distinguishable from 
that of Italy? Very well, she has 
given them complete Italian infantry 
uniforms except for the tiny mostrine, 
or strips of silk, one inch by three, on 
the collar, which vary with every 
Italian brigade and which here hap- 
pen to have the Fiume colors. She is 
not allowed to use Italian postage- 
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stamps? Very well. She will have 
her own set, with the following pic- 
tures: 2 centesimi, the head of Italia; 
5 centesimi, the Capitoline wolf suck- 


ling Romulus and Remus; 10 cen- 


tesimi, the hoisting of the Italian flag 
on the municipal palace when the 
Armistice was signed; 15 centesimi, 
d’Annunzio’s bony and hairless skull; 
25 centesimi, the Roman Arch of 
Fiume; 50 centesimi, a distant view 
of the city, with a child waving a huge 
Italian flag just outside of the three- 
mile limit; 1 lira, the Piazza San 
Marco of Venice, with the words 
“Fiume proclaimed her annexation to 
Italy on October 30th, 1918.” I have 
laid stress upon the various values 
because they prove, incidentally, that 
Fiume uses the Italian currency now, 
while during the d’Annunzian period 
she used the Austrian crown sur- 
charged Cittad di Fiume, and before 
that the unstamped Austrian crown. 
She has consistently refused to use 
Jugoslav currency, which in fact is 
now liable to confiscation there. 

How does Fiume live? It is a mys- 
tery to me. An explanation may be 
found in the fact that her ante-bellum 
population of forty thousand souls (of 
whom about thirty thousand were 
Italians and the rest Croats and Hun- 
garians) included no less than fifty 
millionaires. Also, the Italians have 
fed the children of Fiume for years, 
and the words emigrato Fiumano are 
an “open sesame” for any one who will 
move to Italy and look for a job. But 
most of the people are still here, 
soured, suspicious, haggard, defiant, 
like tigers pacing their little cage six 
miles by three. “Thou shalt not 
pass!” everybody seems to say to 
them. If they stroll toward the Eneo, 
they stare just across the ditch at 
some such sign as Hotel Balkan or 
Café Panslavia, or they hear the bi- 
lingual Croat children sing to them 
songs like this: 

E la Regina Elena—Suonava il piano- 

forte— 

Nel mentre i suoi soldati—Andavano 

alla morte.’ 
If he goes to the railway station, he 
will be met at the gate by Italian cara- 
binieri asking for his passport. He is 
totally at the mercy of his neighbors; 
his electric light and his water supply 
are in Slav territory, his railway is in 
Italian hands. He is a veritable pris- 
oner, with a prisoner’s typical psychol- 
ogy. For one thing, the world has 
ordered Fiume to cease crying aloud, 
but it has been unable to eradicate 
from her heart the religion of memo- 
ries; and the Citté Martire, woman- 
like, still loves her fiery lover d’An- 
nunzio quite as much for the suffering 
he caused her as for the spectacular 
way in which that modern Perseus 
came to the rescue of his Andromeda, 
succeeding in overcoming the dragon, 


1“And Queen Elena used to play the piano 
while her soldiers marched to their death.”’ 
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THE BLOODY CHRISTMAS OF 1920 IN FIUME—BRIDGES BLOWN UP BY THE D’ANNUNZIANS 
TO STOP THE ITALIAN REGULARS 


but leaving her still chained to the 
rock. 

And how she does love her mother 
Italy also! One of the first things you 
notice when you stroll through the 
town is that most peculiar monument 
in the imposing and central Piazza 
Dante, consisting of a pedestal sup- 
porting the anchor. and chain of the 
Emanuele Filiberto, the first Italian 
man-of-war to reach Fiume after her 
formal act of annexation to Italy on 
October 30, 1918, or five days before 
the Armistice—a date which indicates 
the anarchy then prevailing in the 
Hapsburg Empire. And the flags 
which flew at half-mast from almost 
every house in Fiume (as everywhere 
in Italy) while the remains of Presi- 
dent Harding were brought across the 
continent were mainly Italian flags, 
with only a sprinkling of the (hor- 
rible) pink, yellow, and blue flags of 
the Free State of Fiume, and—one 
hardly needs to add—not one Jugoslav 
flag. Had one of those been shown, I 
suspect that the National Federation 
of Italian Arditi (Black Flames), 
which has found an asylum in Fiume 
after being advised to quench its ar- 
dor in Italy proper, would have used 
against the building the whole supply 
of dynamite left by d’Annunzio in the 
Free State at the time of his exodus. 

Of French, British, or American 
flags I saw none there. Poor Fiume, 
she would be brought face to face 
with too many sad memories if she 
saw them. Few Americans realize 
that she had hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes on the day of her liberation, 
and that when she plighted her troth 
to Italy she called on the United 
States, paladin of self-determination. 
to protect her in her pledge. One year 
later her irregular Government was 
nominally at war against America, 
whence Mr. Wilson thundered major 
excommunication against Fiume for 


refusing to submit to the Allies’ will. 
And the first of the Allies to test 
Fiume’s obstinacy had been France, 
who had sent her little yellow An- 
namites to establish a naval base, but 
had had fifty of them slaughtered in 
one day. Blind to realities, the Allies, 
instead of using some of their Italian 
units there, thought that they might 
keep order in the town with British 
“bobbies ;” and on being reminded that 
English-speaking guards could not 
well police an Italian-speaking city, 
they volunteered that, while British 
policemen from England might not do 
it, British policemen from Malta could. 
Now Malta has ever been a thorn in 
the side of nationalistic Italy; and the 
decision to import those dis-Italianized 
Maltese to keep order in an ultra- 
Italian city made the Fiumani foam at 
the mouth. _ It was then that Colonel 
d’Annunzio marched in at the head of 
the pick of the Italian army, and the 
d’Annunzian Free State began its 
spectacular meteoric career. 

The words “d’Annunzian Free 
State” are all essential to specify that 
particular stage of recent Fiume his- 
tory, since this place has changed 
names no less than five times in five 
years. It began its independent ca- 
reer as “Free City of Fiume,” a title 
it enjoyed by courtesy even under 
the Hapsburgs. 
the city had officially become “Fiume 
d'Italia,” while the state, owing to the 
annexation of the near-by islands of 
Arbe and Veglia, was styled “Free 
State of the Carnaro,” from the name 
given by Dante to the Bay of Quar- 
nero, which the poet with almost 
prophetic powers hails as the bound- 
ary of a yet unborn Italy. When the 
Comandante departed, the Italian 
regulars left to preserve order re- 
named it “Italian Regency of the 
Carnaro.” Then the Italo-Jugoslav 
Treaty of Rapallo compelled Fiume to 
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1928 
elect her own officials and let the 
Italians depart, and the term “Free 
State of Fiume” was ‘chosen for the 
new republic, which elected as its head 
< most diplomatic but unreliable sep- 
crctist named Riccardo Zanella. I 
have related elsewhere’ the exploits of 
this gentleman, and shall therefore 
mention here only the reward he 
reaped for the same, namely, his ex- 
pulsion from the state. It is not for 
me to discuss the wisdom of that act; 
the city of Fiume is under the patron- 
age of St. Vitus, and cannot therefore 
be expected to number stability among 
her chief virtues. But the fact re- 
mains that having to submit all state 
papers to an expelled President resid- 
ing in what for a Fiumano is “enemy 
territory,” at Porto Re, in Jugoslavia, 
after they have been discussed by the 
city Council headed by a powerless 
chairman, does not make for an ideal 
form of government; especially when 
the President refuses to sign anything 
dealing with more consequential items 
than paving stones and street lamps. 
Why did Fiume not grow tired of it 
long ago, and find a remedy for it? 
What was she waiting for? 

She was waiting for something— 
something so essential to her that 
even her political rehabilitation must 
be held in abeyance: the report of the 
Trinational Commission on the Port 
of Fiume (with three commissioners 
—one Fiuman, one Jugoslav, and one 
Italian), created by the Italo-Jugoslav 
Treaty of Rapallo November 12, 
1920), the last international instru- 
ment dealing with Fiume. The port 
will be as good as dead until these 
gentlemen have finished, and Fiume 
will be as good as dead until her port, 
only resource of a state six miles by 
three, is alive again. This Commis- 
sione Paritetica has worked somewhat 
slowly on the very complicated port 
problem, but is understood to have 
reached a solution several months ago 
—a solution, that is, on which two of 
the members, the Fiuman and the 
Italian, were willing to agree after 
mutual compromises, but in which the 
Jugoslay member refused to accede. 
And, since the Commission was the 
child of the Rapallo Treaty, and Mus- 
solini, by withdrawing the Italian 
troops from the islands south of 
Fiume (which even his less nationalis- 
tic predecessors had managed to 
keep), had drunk to the last drop the 
bitter Adriatic chalice presented to 
Italy at Rapallo, and had thus removed 
the last pretext for Slav tergiversa- 
tions, he wrote to the head of the 
Commissione demanding a majority 
report by September 15. This so- 
called “Mussolini ultimatum” has ap- 
peared to many as a diplomatic faux 
pas; first, because the public opinion 
of England and of her journalistic 
satellite, America, had been stirred by 
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Mussolini’s ultimatum to Greece and 
considered this a further proof of 
dangerous impatience; second, because 


if Fiume could have been made to wait 


six months longer the railway uniting 
Bosnia with Spalato in Jugoslav Dal- 
matia would have been completed, thus 
bringing Serbia nearer to the sea and 
simplifying the Fiume problem, which, 
as everybody sees now that Wilson 
and d’Annunzio are out of the way, is 
merely a conflict of nationality versus 
outlets to the sea. But could Fiume 
be made to wait? Probably not; and 
the contention of the Fiumani de- 
serves sympathy: “We have suffered 
enough; we want to know where we 
stand. Italy and Jugoslavia may have 
every interest in postponing the issue; 
we can’t. No more charity and no 
more intrigue; we want our port, now, 
and all of it.” 

“All of it!” There is the crux of 
the matter. Disagreement on its ex- 
tent explains the dissension of the 
Jugoslav Commissioner, and the con- 
tinued stoppage of all exports from 
Jugoslavia by way of Fiume and their 
rerouting via other ports. (Here I 
ask myself candidly: How can the 
Slavs continue to claim that they can- 
not live without the port of Fiume, 
when for the last five years they have 
disproved this by boycotting Fiume 
and trading through other Jugoslav 
ports?) But let us study on the map 
the technical side of the contest. 
Rapallo decreed that the Fiume port 
be Fiuman; the Susak port, Jugoslav. 
But nature blundered, like everybody 
else here. For, while Fiume is sepa- 
rated from its Croat suburb of Susak 
by the river Eneo, which forms a 
workable boundary between the Free 
State and Jugoslavia, the Eneo un- 
fortunately forms a delta before en- 
tering the Adriatic; and although 
passenger steamers cast anchor main- 
ly west of the delta, most of the 
freight facilities are situated on the 
delta, the freighters using either side 
of Porto Baross, which is built half 
on the delta and half on Fiume 
proper! Now the Treaty of Rapallo 
makes no mention of the delta, the 
status of which is therefore still offi- 
cially undefined. D’Annunzians, Ar- 
diti, Fascisti of the days before Fas- 
cismo became an annex of Italian con- 
servatism, had in turn taken posses- 
sion, creating a disturbing precedent. 
And now? I felt quite a thrill as I 
walked nonchalantly across a bridge, 
indifferently guarded, over the right 
branch of the Eneo to the disputed 
territory. The spooky silence was 
broken by the whispers of two lovers 
and by a nostalgic Neapolitan song. 


The delta was officially empty, but un-— 


officially occupied by a few Italian 
customs guards intrusted with the job 
of preventing smuggling from the sea 
and raids from the shore. 

Being determined to study in situ 
the problem over which such thick 
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political smoke screens. have been 
thrown, I proceeded next to measure 
the comparative widths of the two 
branches of the Eneo, to see which one 
might more justly be considered the 
river, and therefore form the bound- 
ary. I measured as carefully as I 
could, but to no avail. Nature con- 
spiring with man in making trouble 
for Fiume, I cannot honestly say that 
either branch is sufficiently wider and 
deeper than the other to constitute 
the “river boundary” called for by the 
Treaty of Rapallo. 

Lacking the authority of that in- 
strument, each of the contestants 
brings up other “evidence.” Private 
letters of diplomats (one of which, 
written by Count Sforza and rather 
damning to Fiume, is being flourished 
by the Slavs as their favorite scalping 
knife), ancient books on geography, 
and maps (these plainly showing that 
the Fiumara is recent and man-made, 
while the Recina is old and God- 
made), are being used to do the 
dirtiest work imaginable. They mean 
little to me. But what appeared clear 
as I surveyed the situation from the 
thin Diga Cagni (separating Basins 
A and B), which enables vessels to 
unload from either side of its frail 
twenty yards of width, was that Basin 
B cannot be divided between two coun- 
tries; and surely poor Fiume cannot 
be made to give up the half of it which 
is not built on the delta. Remember 
that Basin B is only 200 yards wide, 
and if divided evenly it would leave 
the longer boats partly in one country 
and partly in another. Such a situation 
is so absurd that it could not be 
imagined elsewhere. Here of course 
nothing strikes you as unreal if you 
were here also in d’Annunzian days. 
Did I not see in this very port, three 
years ago, Basin A occupied by Fiu- 
man and Basin B by Italian men-of- 
war, supposedly sent after their out- 
law brothers? Let me read from my 
note-book my record of that unforget- 
able visit: “To the right of the pier 
are the Italian and to the left the 
Fiuman battleships—twenty yards 
away. Both fly the same flags, the 
tricolor of Italy. But while the sailors 
of the Italian dreadnought Dante 
Alighieri receive their pay from the 
Italian paymaster, and their réle is 
universally known to be that of refus- 
ing to obey orders in case the Italian 
naval authorities should ask the Dante 
to sail away (let no one even mention 
a more absurd possibility!), those on 
board the Bertani, twenty yards away, 
wear next to the war ribbon the Fiume 
medal, and receive their pay from the 
Fiume paymaster. And who pays the 
Fiume paymaster? That is another 
story.” : 

But that was 1920, and in a world 
of realities such tragic rehearsals of 
opéra bouffe must not reappear, such 
risky proximities must be avoided. . 
Let any one who is really at odds with 
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Fiume move away at least as far as 
the little port of Susak; not very deep 
perhaps, but good enough for the 
Croats, since only eight per cent of the 
Fiume trade was of Croatian origin. 
It was to eliminate such incongruities 
that the Commissione Paritetica was 
supposed to have concluded that the 
economic unity of the whole port of 
Fiume (A and B basins) be left un- 
broken in the hands of the Free State, 
of which they constitute the only valu- 
able asset; that the State, then able to 
stagger along, be more and more de- 
prived of that tutelage by Italy which 
was hitherto made unavoidable by the 
helplessness of that Italian com- 
munity; that in return Jugoslavia be 
made to open the frontier to her ex- 
ports from the interior. 

When I was at Fiume last August, 
it seemed as if the end of the port 
controversy had come. With a definite 
status assured Fiume, clean if small 
revenues would come in, an honest 
budget could be made, and the political 
anomaly would cease. Signor Depoli, 
the Vice-President, was willing to run 
the city in lieu of Signor Zanella only 
a few weeks longer. Mussolini prom- 
ised relief for September 15. But the 
date came and brought no relief, since 
the Slavs protested against the “bru- 
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tality of the ultimatum” and wailed 
that Italy had occupied Corfu in order 
to bottle up the Adriatic and browbeat 
Jugoslavia into accepting the Fiume 
settlement; and. Mussolini thought 
wiser not to insist. Then Depoli re- 
signed, with a noble, tragic letter in 
which he informed Italy that his city- 
state was dying and might be counted 
upon to do something reckless. Not 
bluff, either. It was an open secret in 
Florence that Captain Coselschi, d’An- 
nunzio’s former secretary at Fiume, 
was enrolling volunteers to retake the 
city in the name of Italy. With char- 
acteristic disregard of legality, Mus- 
solini had Coselschi’s mail opened and 
his plans frustrated; and with equally 
characteristic speed he appointed Gen- 
eral Giardino to take the place of 
Depoli and head the Fiume City Coun- 
cil. Contemporaneously, Jugoslavia 
and Italy deposited with the League 
of Nations at Geneva the texts of the 
Rapallo Treaty, which guarantees in 
perpetuity the independence of Fiume; 
thus making it automatically impossi- 
ble to interpret the presence of Gen- 
eral Giardino there as a step toward 
Italian annexation. 

The Rubicon has been crossed, then; 
and I, for one, am glad. Glad that 
the days of plots and sophistry and 
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ambiguity, and of documents worded 
so as to create misunderstandings, and 
of clever evasions of two-edged laws, 
are at-anend. Again and again I have 
visited the Cathedral Church of San 
Vito, and have always found it empty. 
“These people do not believe,” I re- 
marked to a hard-faced Fiumana. 
“Why should we?” was the bitter an- 
swer. Rightly or wrongly, under 
d’Annunzio these people forged fc: 
themselves heroic wings for the flight 
toward the realm of the ideal, but the 
world clipped them and bade Fiume to 
be a tiny pawn in a diplomatic check- 
erboard. That almost killed their 
souls. Let us all make amend to 
Fiume, and not only with words, but 
by putting into her war-worn hands 
the tools of peace, and remembering 
that our act will be useless unless 
calmer counsels prevail in the hearts 
of men far from Fiume, throughout 
this planet in turmoil; for the “prob- 
lem of Fiume” is simply a war-time 
problem, since in peace time no one 
would prevent Jugoslavia from using 
Fiume as freely as if it were her 
own, just as Switzerland uses Genoa, 
never dreaming to annex that Italian 
city. Let the world stop its mental 
saber-rattling, and Fiume will have 
peace. 


A MOONSHINER ON PROHIBITION 


BY FRANCIS PRIDEMORE 


It is a daring plan to promote the enforcement of prohibition in the mountains that this 


ex-moonshiner proposes. 


Montani semper liberi, and this plan gives a mountaineer’s 


view of the way the Government should deal with the free men of the mountains 


NLY four years have passed 

since I gave up moonshining. 

My still is even yet used by the 
men who worked with me, and I im- 
agine I could go straight to the cave 
where they carry on their operations. 
I might still be in the business but for 
the war. Owing to various injuries, I 
was rejected in 1917 and the war was 
really over before I finally did get in. 
While I was in the Army I married, 
and my wife permanently separated 
me from my old life. Certainly if she 
had been willing to have me continue 
in my old trade I could have supported 
her much more adequately than I have 
hitherto been able to do, for prohibi- 
tion would have enabled me to make a 
moderate fortune. Probably I shall 
never make as much money in any 
other way as I did in the last of my 
moonshining days. When I joined the 
Army, I was getting from twelve to 
fifteen dollars a quart for corn 
whisky. This brought my income up 
to $300 or more a month, exclusive of 
what I made in the coal mines, for, to 
avoid attracting the attention of the 
revenue men, I and all my helpers 
worked in the coal mines. This $500 


was comparatively easy money, al- 
though attended with considerable 
risk. At that stage in my career, how- 
ever, I counted the danger part of the 
compensation. Though $15 a quart 
was top price in 1918, yet to-day I 
could get considerably more. I have 
been urged over and over again by all 
sorts and conditions of men, either to 
make the whisky for them or to teach 
them how to make it, but so far, in 
spite of ill health, strikes, and babies, 
I have been able to get along without 
recourse to my old business. 

I suppose that most people will be 
surprised to learn that personally I ap- 
prove of prohibition, and always did 
believe in it even when I was most 
constantly violating the principle. 
Nearly all the moonshiners I know— 
and I know a great many—do believe 
in it. I will go even further and say 
that there is hardly a moonshiner who 
would not be perfectly willing to shut 
down his still forever if it were not 
for the bootleggers and the old rev- 
enue officers, who are now mostly pro- 
hibition agents. Many people, I find, 


compare moonshiners and bootleggers. 
The moonshiner makes the liquor— 





generally of fairly good quality—while 
the bootlegger peddles it out. The 
ordinary moonshiner sells his liquor 
principally to his neighbors and 
friends. With him distilling is merely 
a side-line, not a profession. The 
bootlegger drifts arouna, picking up a 
quart here and a quart there, diluting 
the good stuff and getting more for a 
pint than the moonshiner does for a 
quart. Or perhaps he ships poor 
liquor in from Canada or somewhere 
else and disposes of it as genuine 
moonshine. The moonshiner looks 
down on the bootlegger and does not 
like the idea of surrendering the field 
to him. If the bootleggers, men who 
sell wood alcohol as bottled in bond 
and white as pure corn whisky,- could 
be abolished along with the revenue 
officers and prohjbition agents, most 
moonshining would automatically 
come to an end. This may sound like 
a very rash statement, but since I 
come of a moonshining family and was 
brought up among them, I know 
whereof I speak. 

Most people regard the moonshiner 
as a man defying all law. Instead he 
is a conscientious objector to one cer- 
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REVENUE AGENTS 
PREPARING 
TO DESTROY A 
WHISKY STILL 


This 600-galion sstill, 
with 10,000 gallons of 
corn whisky, was, it 
is reported, discov- | 
ered by the aid of a 
uiap made by an air- 
plane which had lo- 
eated the still—prob- 
ably by the tell-tale 
smoke which arose 
through the dense 
woods in which the 
moonshiners had hid- 
den their apparatus 
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tain law. In the beginning moonshine 
was made as a protest against the 
Revenue Act. The mountain men of 
my part of the country felt, and to a 
certain extent I still agree with them, 
that they had a right to dispose of 
their corn as they saw fit and that the 
Government had no more right to tax 
them for making it into whisky than 
for feeding it to their hogs. ‘Thus the 
mountaineers regarded making whisky 
in the same light that the Boston pa- 
triots regarded throwing the tea over- 
board—a defense of their personal 
liberty. Instead of removing this 
prejudice by education, the Govern- 
ment employed the methods of George 
III and endeavored to enforce the law 
by means of revenue officers, whom 
the mountaineers hated as heartily as 
did their forefathers the Hessians. I 
wonder how many people realize that 
there was a reason for the universal 
hatred the mountaineers felt for the 
revenue men. The charges that are 
brought against prohibition agents 
and officers applied to the revenuers as 
a class, with only a few notable excep- 


tions; they were extortionate, crooked, . 


and treacherous. Too often after 
landing the moonshiner in jail they 
either drank or marketed the liquor 
they were supposed to have destroyed. 
They used their official positions to 
vent their own personal spite, and, 
worst of all from our standpoint, they 
violated hospitality—of all crimes the 
hardest for the mountaineer to for- 
give. What the revenue man of pre- 


war days used to do, the prohibition 
agent does to-day. 

If the moonshiners were perfectly 
sure that impartial justice would 
eventually overtake the bootleggers, 
they would not allow their feelings for 
them to keep them from obeying a law 
which they do fundamentally approve. 
But to stop moonshining now would be 
an admission that they were defeated 
by the agents they loathe. I can safely 
affirm that so long as the Government 
employs its present methods of law 
enforcement moonshining will in- 
crease rather than decrease. If the 
Government really wants to end it, 
two courses lie open. The powers that 
ought to be could call out two or three 
regiments, furnishing them with ma- 
chine guns and artillery, and overcome 
each creek and mountain separately, 
killing off all the boys as well as the 
men. It would take most of the regi- 
ments to accomplish this, but then 
moonshining would be abolished until 
the children of the survivors were old 
enough to start it all up again. If 
this method is too costly in money and 
life as well as not highly efficient, 
there is another way which, as far as 
I know, has never been tried. 

We mountain men are descended, 
without any intermingling of nation- 
ality for the most part, direct from 
those men who tried conclusions at 
Runnymede with King John, who 
fought with Cromwell, and who during 
the Revolution faced death for the 


.Sake of liberty. Our idea of liberty 


may be in this instance erroneous, but 
until we as a whole are convinced of 
our mistake we shall continue to de- 
fend our ideal as steadfastly as our 
forefathers did theirs. If the spirit 
that inspires the moonshiner to risk 
his life and liberty in violating the 
law could only be directed to upholding 
it, instead of the most backward, our 
part of the country would become one 
of the most advanced. To bring this 
about would not be as impossible as 
some might suppose. If the Govern- 
ment would only withdraw its Secret 
Service men and prohibition agents, 
sending in one or two men who know 
and understand the mountain people 
to treat with them, an agreement 
could be arrived at. 

I have already said that most moon- 
shiners really believe in prohibition. 
They did not believe in a law that 
taxed a man for using his own prod- 
uce. . They did not believe in a law 
which is enforced by men who betray 
hospitality, who distort the law to suit 
their own ends, and who frequently 
break it while pretending to enforce 
it. For most of these men moonshin- 
ing is a protest, and not a profession. 
It is only in the last few years that 
moonshining has become really profit- 
able, and nearly all moonshiners in 
any part of the country have some 
other trade—either farming or ¢oal 
mining. If moonshining is ever to be 
done away with, now is the time, be- 
fore, owing to prohibition, it does be- 
come so profitable that the moonshiner 
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WHEN COLLEGE STARES 


John A. Lester knows boys and human nature. 


A PRIMITIVE STILL IN GEORGIA 


BY JOHN A. LESTER 
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turns to it for a-living: The way to 
stop it is by reason—not: by: force. 
Withdraw the prohibition agents and 
Secret Service men. Send in a man who 
knows moonshiners. Let him talk the 
matter over with the leaders. I think 
that he will find that most of them are 
ready to uphold the law. No-contracts 
will be needed—no bonds or. written 
guaranties. What the moonshiner 
promises let no man doubt he will per- 
form. Law enforcement officers will 
be useless. The man who violates an 
agreement that all have sworn to-will 
meet a quicker and severer punish- 
ment than any court of law would be 
apt to measure out to him. Certainly 
this experiment would be inexpensive. 
The present system is costly and 
worse than useless. All it amounts to 
is a sort of guerrilla warfare, ‘with 
each side growing more bitter as the 
time goes on. Dreadful deeds have 
been done by each party. No one will 
ever know how much blood has been 
spilled already, and none can guess 
how much more will be spilled unless 
some such method as I have briefly 
outlined is employed. 


YOU IN THE FACE 


He is one of the most successful 


teachers of*English literature in the secondary schools of America, That doesn’t mean 
that the boys under his charge learn more dates than any others. It means that they 


learn to love books because he makes of books a high adventure. 


That is one of the 


reasons why we think his views on the younger generation are worth listening to 


years I have experienced the 
sensation of having a panoramic 
view into the minds of boys and girls 


yea June for the past twelve 


_who.are aspiring to enter college. I 


have gazed, not from the distant peak 
of adult wisdom or experience, but 
from the lower end of the ridge, where 
one can see the path already trodden 
and the trail winding on upward. 
Some nineteen thousand boys and girls 
this.year reached the vantage-point of 
which I speak—where the school trail 
ends and the college trail begins. It 
is from their own accounts of the 
journey they have made and of the 
higher land they aspire to traverse 
that. I have each year obtained a 
rather definite conception of the mind 
and temper of the travelers. 

It.is the breadth of the view rather 
than its detail which makes it signifi- 
cant. Last year the readers of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
read in the subject of English alone 
more than ten thousand blue books, 
written by students from nearly seven- 
teen hundred. different -schools in 


forty-seven States, and seeking en- , 


trance to. two hundred different col- 
leges. An important part of the ex- 


amination is an essay or composition 
of some length written by the student 
on a subject near to his own experi- 
ence and interest, and chosen from a 
suggested list—this year fifteen in 
number. The selection of the topic to 
be discussed, the method of handling 
it, and the values and ideals of life 
indicated are, to my mind, of intense 
interest as an index of the mind and 
temper of our American youth. 

Let no one suppose that a boy or 
girl to whom ample time is allowed 
does not write freely and genuinely in 
an examination book. The artificial 
copy-book essay, the made-to-order 
sentiment, are quite infrequent. Every 
teacher knows how a boy who finds a 
congenial subject will often be en- 
grossed and possessed by it, to the 
forgetting of time and space, in the 
joy of frank self-expression. On this 
occasion his identity is concealed by a 
number, his reader is unknown, there 
is no restraint on the free expression 
of opinion and sentiment. 

The first impression gained by one 
who reads the work submitted in Eng- 


lish is of. the surprising diversity to 


be found among these travelers of the 


ridge. Not differences in native stat- 


ure and strength—for these would be 
evident in any ten thousand of Ameri- 
can youth of seventeen or eighteen— 
but in equipment and preparation 
among those who presumably have all 
been trained for the same journey. 
How the schoolmaster’s faith in. the 
teaching of punctuation is strength- 
ened when he reads, “And now Dun- 
stan began to realize that he had been - 
the cause of the death of his brother, 
Godfrey’s horse”! How he sees justi- 
fied his insistence on exactness in 
words when he comes on the sentence, 
“When Achilles was very young his 
mother dropped him in the Stynx and 
made him intolerable for the rest of 
his life’! 

The topics suggested in 1923 led 
many prospective college students to 
discuss present-day life as it has been 
affected by such inventions as motion 
pictures, radio, and automobiles; or 
the industries of the future in connec- 
tion with our sources of ‘power in coal 
and oil; or the choice of a life occupa- 
tion; or the ideals of the boy and girl 
of to-day. It is from this, body of 
writing that one derives‘ some. rather 
definite ideas about the diréction in 
which the youth of to-day i is pointing, 
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and of the temper with which he 
starts his career. 

In the first place, what is the Ameri- 
can youth’s idea of success? It is in 
general a bustling materialistic one: 
to be a “live wire,” to “make good” 
not so much in a profession as in an 
up-to-date business. “I have always 
loved the woods and looked forward 


_to being a forestry expert, but I can 


make good more quickly in my 
father’s patent-medicine factory,” 
says a boy from the West. An East- 
ern girl with a leaning toward art 
writes, “My friend when she left col- 
lege became an efficiency expert, and 
immediately reorganized her uncle’s 
business. Now she is earning four 
thousand dollars a year. What I shall 
try to be is an efficiency expert.” Per- 
sonal achievement is too exclusively 
gauged in the minds of these boys and 
girls by the rapidity of ascent on a 
corporation’s pay-roll. 

But in part compensation for this 
crude evaluation of personal and Na- 
tional life is the intense eagerness to 
taekle each and all of the material 
tasks which await them. They en- 
visage the world of their maturity as a 
smoothly running mechanism in which 


_ eoal and oil are superseded by more 


direct sources of power; transporta- 
tion is easy and incredibly swift; the 
powers of radio are indefinitely ex- 
panded; household worries are dissi- 
pated by all kinds of labor-saving 
devices for the home. One thinks how 
easily to-morrow’s problems of power, 
communication, transportation, even 
domestic help, will fall before these 
thousands of Jack-and-Gill giant-kill- 
ers, if only their skill, their knowl- 
edge, and their ideals prove equal to 
their confidence and enthusiasm. 

It was, indeed, to the present writer 
of the greatest interest to discover the 
reaction of boys and girls to the sug- 
gested topic “The Modern Boy’s (or 
Girl’s) Ideals.” It was surprising, in 
the first place, to find so many of the 
aspirants for a college education se- 
lecting this topic as the subject for an 
hour’s writing rather than one of the 
fourteen others suggested. For it is 
a fixed idea with some educators that 
the ideals of the modern boy and girl 
are conspicuous by their absence; that 
the stars which guided our daughters’ 
grandmothers have died out and left 
no compensating illumination. Some 
have been inclined to attribute the ob- 
vious new interests of youth to ignoble 
motives, to a repudiation in the minds 
of boys and girls of fundamental 
moral sanctions; and see in their free 
actions a throwing over of moral bal- 
last. I read, therefore, with a curios- 
ity quite extra-professional the many 
accounts by boys and girls from every 
part of the country of what constitute 
the ideals of the youth of to-day. 

The young writers made it quite 
clear that they are aware of the fixed 
gaze of the elderly and disapproving 
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eye. What they wished to do was to ~ 


explain themselves to their censuring 
elders—to assuage fears, to convirce, 
to reassure, but particularly to ez- 
plain. 

Girls in general were in emphatic 
agreement that they cherished ideals 
just as jealously as did their mothers. 
While papers written on the effect of 
moving pictures on social life showed 
a wide difference of opinion—ranging 
from blunt condemnation to thought- 
ful discrimination—there was discern- 
ible in the papers on ideals an insistent 
desire to show that the ideals of youth 
differ from those of parents only in 
the relative emphasis to be placed on 
them. “I do not take my darling 
mother’s criticisms seriously,” writes 
one frank young lady, “because I know 
that in the time of President Garfield, 
when she was in her teens, she didn’t 
take her mother’s criticism seriously. 
And I think I feel just as good as she 
did, and from all I can make out, a 
great deal happier.” The girl writers 
generally are aware of a greater de- 
gree of freedom in social intercourse 
than their parents had. The thing that 
amuses and sometimes alienates them 
is the suspicions, inferences, and pro- 
hibitions—wise it may be in the light 
of mature wisdom—which seem to 
them causeless and even insinuating. 
They are inclined to fling back an Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. “You should be 
glad that our social relations are more 
natural than were yours,” writes a 
girl in the form of a letter to her 
chaperons, “and slow to think that 
we're going to the dogs just because 
we're freer in our gayety.” 

Boys who wrote about their ideals 
took essentially a similar view, but 
there was evident a certain impatience 
with the parent or teacher who has 
passed not only his youth but the 
memories of it. “They forget that 
they were just like us when they were 
boys, and they forget that we know 
it.” So wrote one boy, who proceeded 
to show how difficult is the task of 
many a father whose boyhood ante- 
dates telephones, automobiles, air- 
planes, radio, Freud, and the Great 
War, when he tries to bring himself 
in contact with the mind of a boy of 
1923. Another writer, indeed, at- 
tempted a rather remarkable apology 
for an elder who found it impossible 
to make this adjustment and was evi- 
dently a harsh but honest-critic of his 
young friends. “I called him a moss- 
back,” admits the boy, “before I con- 
sidered how hard it must have been 
to keep up with all that has happened 
since he rode to school in a horse car. 
Very likely I shall be left trailing in 
1950. I hope I shall be as honest and 
true to my convictions as he is. But 
if the boys then are still living in an 
age of free and easy manners, I shall 
try not to believe that they are neces- 
sarily looking for opportunities of 
free and easy morals.” : 
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And yet with curious frequency the 
writers often found their ideal, so far 
as it embraced integrity, individual 
honor, and unselfishness, in fathers 
and mothers. It was, however, char- 
acteristic of the best papers on the 
ideals of the modern boy and girl that 
the emphasis was placed rather on so- 
cial than on domestic virtues. They 
made the point of emphasizing service 
to one’s fellows as the distinguishing 
feature in the ideals ‘of the rising 
generation. “The boy of to-day,” says 
one of them, “rarely expresses him- 
self about patriotism or religion, but 
he is full of them both and he wishes 
to act them rather than to talk about 
them.” 

The wide view of the mind and tem- 
per of the nineteen or twenty thou- 
sand boys and girls who this year set 
their faces toward college thus reveals 
a body of young life intensely active, 
extraordinarily conversant with the 
ménage and mechanics of life, and 
aware of the possibilities of its mate- 
rial expansion; eager to get into the 
game, to play a leading réle, to engage 
in the adventure, and endowed with 
all the courage to do it. They glory 
in the freedom and gayety which 
the years have brought them, but 
they are inherently as sound as their 
parents; and withal they are pos- 
sessed of a genuine desire to serve 
their fellow-men as part of the task 
which the alluring future is holding 
for them. As one boy put it, “We 
respect the man who has given much 
to the world; we envy the man who 
has taken much out of it; but in our 
dreams and aspirations we surpass 
them both.” 

A schoolmaster usually ends a hard 
year’s work with some misgivings. 
They may be personal doubts as to 
whether the results of his endeavors 
to “lead jackasses up Parnassus,” as 
Thring put it, have been worth the 
effort expended, or they may go deeper 
and prompt him to value at a cheaper 
rate that innermost mettle of the 
American schoolboy which he had 
counted sterling. I have found the 
best corrective for these qualms in a 
wide glimpse of the mind of boys and 
girls who in a year or two will con- 
stitute our colleges. There is sophis- 
tication and fatuous innocence, there 
is the snob and the cad; but between 
the froth at the top and the silt at the 
bottom the clean strong current of 
American youth goes rolling along. A 
glimpse of it brings new faith in the 
schoolmaster’s calling, for he sees the 


demonstration of the enormous differ- 


ence between good and bad teaching; 
the really incaleylable service which a 
teacher has done when he has trained 
a student to think out and then to 
execute his little problem with rigor 
and exactness, and to start on the next 
stage of his journey with some con- 
ception of the permanent vaives of 
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THE CANADIAN CHAMPION 

























Wide World Photos 


The Yankee schooner Columbia is, as this issue of The Outlook goes to press, off 
Halifax trying conclusions with this champion of the Canadian fishing fleet. In the 
first race of the series the Canadian vessel won by ‘a narrow margin. These bank 
fishermen do not pray for moderate breezes when they set out to race. They act on 
the principle of the old New England skipper who said, “When the Lord wants me 
to shorten sail, he’ll blow something away” 
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A FORGOTTEN STATESMAN’ 
BY EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


HERE was a neat moral lesson 
all prepared for the little boys 
in Newburyport in my time— 
about thirty- years ago. I do not re- 
member that it was dwelt upon by the 
teachers in either the day schools or 
the Sunday school, but I am sure it 
was mentioned, and as we grew older 
we could judge how compact, artistic, 
and (to use the cant literary phrase) 
how “convincing” it was. It con- 
cerned, as all such lessons should, the 
lives of two men who in their time, 
nearly a hundred years before, had 
also been little boys in Newburyport. 
They had lived to grow old, and now 
both were in their graves, One of 
them—how perfectly the thing begins 
for a Sunday school lesson!—one of 
them was a poor boy, a son whose 
father had deserted his family. He 
had but a few months of schooling, 
and at the age of nine was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, later to a printer. 
His life was never easy, and presently 
by advocating a most unpopular cause 
for conscience’ sake he made ‘his own 
lot hard indeed. Men reviled and 
persecuted him, his life was in danger 
at times, and once he was dragged by 
a mob through the streets of a city— 
the capital, indeed, of his native State. 
It is probable that he enjoyed no great 
popularity at any time, and for most 
of his career he was regarded by the 
“best” people of the town (and, indeed, 
throughout the Nation) as the chief 
and leading nuisance of a band of 
pestiferous cranks. Except for his 
own small group of followers, most of 
whom were socially quite humble, 
everybody who counted—all the edu- 
cated and cultured and wealthy and 
refined, all the gentlefolk, in fact— 
looked upon him as a dangerous 
fanatic, a confounded radical, and, if 
the words Anarchist and Bolshevik 
nad been current, he could have had 
those applied to him as well. 

It was different with the other, both 
as boy and as man. He was born into 
another kind of family and a different 
life. He came from a distinguished 
ancestry ; he inherited brains and good 
looks, and he knew not want, but com- 
fort. At thirteen he entered Harvard 
College, as they did in those days. A 
few years later, an amazing. young 
graduate and an attorney with a suc- 
cessful career opening before his 
ability and opportunities, he was in 
his spare hours writing editorial arti- 
cles for the local paper, the Newbury- 

rt “Herald”—articles which the 


1The Life of Caleb Cushing. By Claude M. 
FPuess. 2 vols. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
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other young man, the poor one, had 
the privilege of setting up in the com- 
posing-room. For he had advanced 
too, and was a skillful printer. The 
fortunate young man, who was also 
endowed with ambition and a tremen- 
dous capacity for hard work, went 
from honor to honor, from one dis- 
tinguished position to another—to the 
» judicial bench, to the Cabinet, to diplo- 
matic posts, where under picturesque 
circumstances he wrought well for his 
country. He narrowly missed the 
Chief Justiceship of the United States, 
that exalted position beyond even the 
dreams of the average American law- 
yer. His voice was for many years a 
powerful one in the councils of the 
Nation; all his life he mingled with 
men of great importance, and his own 
career was interesting to himself, fas- 
cinating to others. He always moved 
in the best circles. 

But—and here comes the point of 
the story, and the dramatic result 
which makes it applicable as a lesson 
—after the deaths of these men their 
native town let the memory of the 
brilliant statesman lapse into forget- 
fulness, while it honors the poor 
printer and fanatic as its greatest son. 
A bronze statue of him stands in New- 
buryport. Artistically, it is true, it is 
such a monument that the spirit of his 
great rival might regard it with sur- 
donic satisfaction, and for himself 
pray rather for complete oblivion. If 
I had not seen the statue of S. S. Cox 
in New York, I might have said that 
it is the worst bronze figure in Amer- 
ica; absolute eminence in sculptural 
atrocity being always reserved for 
that brooding Union soldier in the 
cape overcoat who, cut in granite, 
stands in the little park of so many 
hundreds of country towns. For, as 
Massachusetts discovered long before 
his death, William Lloyd Garrison had 
chosen the right side in what his State 
believed was a great moral issue: that 
of slavery versus freedom. And Caleb 
Cushing not only saw the light danger- 
ously late for his own reputation, but 
so flirted with and defended secession, 
so contrived to persuade a majority of 
his contemporaries of his own moral 
instability, that his admirers have 
either been forced into silence or, like 
his new and able advocate, into a posi- 
tion clearly on the defensive. Garri- 
son was often violent, sometimes ab- 
surd, and he was a general “reformer” 
of a type which would certainly be 
obnoxious to many people to-day. 
Cushing was urbane and logical; he 
was “always the gentleman.” But in 


the rough estimate of politics, and in 
an estimate not so rough as to be dis- 
carded by later historians and biog- 
raphers, Caleb Cushing was weighed 
in the balance in those most critical 
years and found wanting. Some of 
the deeds and words which reacted 
most fatally upon himself were no 
crimes, but they were dreadful blun- 
ders, and it is not surprising that they 
ruined his most glittering chance of 
preferment and cast a tarnish upon his 
reputation which even this admirable 
biography cannot remove. 

Seventy years ago, and again, after 
an eclipse, twenty years later, the 
name of Caleb Cushing was as eminent 
in America as that of Elihu Root or 
Charles E. Hughes is to-day. Who 
recognizes it now? Only those men 
and women whose memories go back to 
the time, say, of the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion; to these only and to a few close 
students of American history and 
politics does his name carry much, if 
any, meaning. There are, however, 
others who will read these fascinating 
volumes because they will find in them 
memories of the streets which Caleb 
Cushing once walked, the houses he 
lived in, the halls in which he ad- 
dressed his constituents, and the 
places where those constituents planted 
cannon for a salute in honor of the 
home-coming of their hero, their ad- 
mired leader. And since all these 
things will be as familiar as their own 
homes and the gardens and streets 
where they played, since they will re- 
call the older men and women who 
knew Cushing, they will look upon Dr. 
Fuess’s work by no means coolly and 
critically, but warmly and in a sense 
affectionately. In a small strip of 
land in the northeast corner of Massa- 
chusetts there were born, as Dr. Fuess 
points out, during a period of only 
eight years at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Rufus Choate, 
Caleb Cushing, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and John G. 
Whittier. It is little wonder that men 
look back to it as to a golden age and 
land. 

Cushing was born in 1800, and died 
in Newburyport in 1879. Besides his 
service in Congress, where he was a 
leader of his party, and his experi- 
ence as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, the most con- 
spicuous events in his career were his 
appointment as a brigadier-general in 
the Mexican War, his service in the 
Cabinet of President Franklin Pierce 
as Attorney-General, and his nomina- 
tion by Grant as Chief Justice of the 
United. States. He headed a mission 
to China in 1843, and successfully 
negotiated a treaty; he was counsel 
for this country in the Geneva Arbi- 
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tration with England in 1872; and 
afterwards, in his old age, he was 
highly successful as Minister to 
Spain. 

His papers and correspondence have 
long been locked up, and it will come 
as a surprise that a biography of him 
has been prepared. Dr. Claude M. 
Fuess, whose work deserves very 
high praise indeed, is connected by 
marriage, so “Who’s Who” informs 
me, with the Cushing family—a fact 
which is interesting to the reader of 
the book, both because it shows that 
he has worked from original and au- 
thentic documents and because it 
placed him from the start in a 
friendly position to his subject. That 
is the proper attitude for a _ biog- 
rapher; the life of a man written by 
his enemy is of little worth; while the 
neutral or coldly judicial biography, 
however it may be admired as an ab- 
stract ideal, has seldom achieved much 
success. Dr. Fuess declares that. he 
has done nothing in the way of ex- 
purgation or. omission of facts not 
creditable to Cushing, and it is appar- 
ent that he has kept to his word. 
Where the matter is merely personal 
slander from political enemies, Cush- 
ing’s biographer meets it and disposes 
of it as it deserves. Where it is the 
attack of some political contemporary, 
vigorous but not to be classed with 
mere slander (such as Senator Ben- 
ton’s comments, held sufficiently im- 
portant to be quoted by Von Holst and 
Rhodes), the reader demands no ex- 


planation for such things. Caleb 
Cushing was in the rough and tumble 
of politics for years, giving blows and 
taking them, and all politicians are 
subject to attack. But when, at the 
close of his book, the author tries to 
answer the question, “Why did he 
make so many enemies?” here, as the 
sailor-men of Newburyport might 
have said, Dr. Fuess is plainly mak- 
ing heavy weather. 

The mere abuse and slander of 
Caleb Cushing falls naturally away. 
But the deep distrust with which he 
was regarded from the early years of 
his political career remains, and it is 
found to-day in almost every comment 
upon him which exists. James Ford 
Rhodes wrote: “It cannot be denied 
that he lacked moral sense. Admired 
by everybody for his learning and 
ability, he was trusted by few. . 
Other men have changed their poli- 
ties, yet have retained their reputa- 
tion for sincerity.”* When we find 
such opinions reiterated not only by 
Edward M. Shepard in his Life of 
Martin Van Buren, but by Lindsay 
Swift in his biography of Garrison 
and by Senator Hoar in his autobiog- 
raphy, it will not do to put these 
things down as the utterances of po- 
litical enemies or rivals, for one was 
a Democrat, one an independent, and 
one a Republican. Nor is Dr.-Fuess’s 
explanation on the grounds of per- 
sonal coldness and lack of the arts of 
popularity sufficient. General Robert 


1 History of the United States, vol. i, p. 392. 












E. Lee, one of the most venerated of 


Americans, North and South, had 
none of the arts of popularity. 
Cushing had the stupendous ill 
fortune to be opposed by a literary 
man of genius, and to be immortalized 
in what is perhaps the most stinging 
bit of political satire ever written on 
this continent—a stanza in Lowell’s 
“The Biglow Papers:” 
Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man: 
He’s ben on all sides thet give 
places or pelf; 
But consistency still wuz a part of 
his plan,— 
He’s ben true to one party, an’ thet 
is himself. 


He began as an opponent of slavery 
in. the abstract, and for many years 
valiantly worked with John Quincy 
Adams in presenting anti-slavery pe- 
titions in Congress. This was the 
more to his credit, since he disagreed 
with the abolitionists. But gradually 
something led him into the forlorn 
position of “a Northern man with 
Southern principles;” his opponents 
may say that he was self-seeking, but 
perhaps it was his coldly logical mind, 
which would follow a legal abstraction 
although it led him to the devil. He 


. became immensely unpopular in Mas- 


sachusetts, while he was received with 
ecstatic cheers in South Carolina. He 
appeared in the campaign of 1860, in 
the words of Dr. Fuess, “as the poten- 
tial defender of secession.” And 
again, “He was with the South to the 
verge of rebellion—but not beyond it.” 

Well, that was too near. The man 
who went so far could have little com- 
plaint if neither Massachusetts nor 
the United States intrusted him with 
office again. When the Civil War 
broke out, and he offered his services 
to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
Governor Andrew declined, in a letter 
which it is now the fashion to de- 
nounce as “curt,” “unjust and cruel.” 
Dr. Fuess quotes the letter, and to me 
it seems to have none of these charac- 
teristics. After enumerating Cush- 
ing’s great qualities and expressing 
his regret in language both delib- 
erate and courteous, Andrew ends 
with these words: “I am compelled 
sadly to declare that, were I to accept 
your offer, I should dishearten good 
and loyal men, and tend to demoralize 
our military service. How gladly I 
would have made another reply to 
your note of the 25th inst., which I 


- had the honor to receive yesterday, I 


need not declare, nor attempt to ex- 
press the painful reluctance with 
which this is written.”. This may 
have been a mistake in policy; it may 
be true that it would have been better 
to take Cushing than Ben Butler; but 
if this letter was “curt,” what would 
have satisfied Cushing’s admirers? 

A few months before, this Massa- 
chusetts statesman had presented his 
native Commonwealth with the spec- 
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THE APACHE TRAIL OF ARIZONA 


BY JAMES S. ANDERSON 


Photographs copyrighted by McCulloch Brothers, Phenix, Ariz. 


has effectually supplanted the old, 

adulatory exhortation to “See 
Paris, then die,” is evidenced by the fact 
that during the summer season just closed 
California was crowded with tourists 
almost to the point of saturation and the 
railroads were called upon to carry a 
greater volume of passenger traffic than 
during the great Exposition year. And 
why should this not be? Marshal Foch 
declared in a speech at Warsaw that 
“Southern California is the Riviera—only 
greater!” And Americans are increas- 
ingly discovering the same thing. 

To those, then, that are planning to 
visit this year-round garden spot I would 
take the liberty of pointing out an inci- 
dental feature of the transcontinental trip 
that to miss the opportunity of seeing 
would be to deprive oneself of an unfor- 
gettable pleasure. 

Contrary to common belief, the State of 
Arizona is not a vast desert waste. It is 
rich in mountain scenery. And clear 
through its most stupendous and colorful 
ranges runs the Apache Trail—stretching 
over 120 miles between Globe and Phenix. 
In the dark backward and abysm of time 
this region was inhabited by a race of 
pygmies that dwelt in homes hung like 
swallows’ nests in the niches of canyon 
walls. Their actual history is shrouded 
in an impenetrable veil of mystery. 

Following them came the Toltecs; then 
the bright armored band of Coronado 
seeking, as long ago as 1540, the fabled 
treasures of the seven cities of Cibola. 
After them came the Friars, who plodded 
these mountains and valleys afoot, pro- 
tected only by their faith. And against 
all these were arrayed the fiercest of In- 
dian tribesmen, the Tonto Apaches and 
their kindred, to whom for years this an- 
cient way belonged by right of might. 

Strangely enough it was a strictly utili- 
tarian project that led to the transforma- 
tion of this erstwhile inaccessible trail 
into an avenue for the delectation of the 
pursuers of pleasure. * Roosevelt Dam, 
erected to impound the waters of Salt 
River, Tonto Creek and innumerable 
mountain springs, made imperative a ser- 
viceable road through the mountains over 
which to transport the necessary machin- 


T= the slogan “See America First” 


ery, building materials, and supplies, and 
it was the Apache Trail that blazed the 
path the road should take. Roosevelt 
Lake, a mirror-bright body of water thirty 
miles long and four miles. wide, was 
brought into being by the erection of the 
Dam. 

Leaving Globe, the eastern end of the 
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Roosevelt Dam, with its rush of white 
water, is impressive 








Trail, in the morning, the interest is in- 
stantly aroused. Great copper mines and 
smelters are passed along the road. A 
few miles beyond, from an elevation of 
nearly 4,000 feet, the great mining town 
of Miami is seen three miles to the south. 

Up through canyons, tortuous and high- 
walled, over steep summit ridges and 
along the verges of precipices, the throb- 
bing motor car wends its way. Gaunt 
buttes and mighty mesas, weird gardens 
of variformed cactus, deformed hills as 
strange as those of the moon, the aban- 
doned prehistoric cliff dwellings, the wa- 
ters of Roosevelt Lake and the rock- 
walled canyon through which surges a 
great river, the Roosevelt Dam itself, and 
the flourishing farms and orchards of the 
irrigated valley of the Salt River—all are 
passed in review. 

On a promontory just north of Roose- 
velt Dam is Apache Lodge, a comfortable 
mountain resort for those who desire to 
break the journey at this attractive spot 
and remain overnight or longer. Row- 
boats and motorboats are available here 
for boating and fishing, and the surround- 
ing hills abound in trails that will charm 
the devotee of horseback riding or hiking. 


But the most stupendous scenic effects 
and thrills are encountered west of the 
Dam. Descending into Fish Creek Can- 
yon, the road turns sharply into the 
rugged gorge, the Walls of Bronze rising 
2,000 feet above therrushing stream. The 
steep ascent of Fish Creek Hill to Look- 
out Point is the climax of the trip, pre- 
senting a panorama that is startling! 
Resort must be had to the language of 
fancy to convey even a suggestion of the 
splendor of the varied hues that mark 
every twist and turn in these canyons: 
Nature, in seeming apology for the ter- 
restrial upheaval that created these gran- 
ite piles, bathed them in a storm of 
opalescent dust, baked the coloring in 
with the suns of ages, and left a mass of 
painted rock that should compel the on- 
coming generations of men to gasp in 
palpitating ecstasy at the magnificent 
spectacle! 

Ever changing scenes mark the con- 
tinually winding descent from the sum- 
mit, and, as early evening approaches, the 
car emerges through the foothills, passing 
weird Superstition Mountain—the last 
outpost of the hill country. And beyond, 
across the irrigated farms and’ orchards 
of Salt River Valley and the prosperous 
valley towns of Mesa and Tempe, lies 
the beautiful; park-like city of Phenix, 
only an overnight run from the Pacific 
coast. 

The Apache Trail is easily reached. 
The Southern Pacific Lines operate 
through sleeping-cars between New Or- 
leans and Globe via Bowie and between 
Phenix and Los Angeles via Maricopa in 
order that transcontinental travelers may 
avail themselves of this delightful auto- 
mobile detour. An extra charge of $20.00 
is made, which includes the railroad 
branch lines and automobile fares. They 
have issued a very attractive and informa- 
tive booklet on the Apache Trail and you 
are invited to address a request for a 
copy of it or an inquiry for further in- 
formation regarding the transportation 
facilities and schedules to their offices at 
165 Broadway, New York; Pan-American 
Bank Building, New Orleans; Southern 
Pacific Building, Houston; Score Build- 
ing, Tucson; or Southern Pacific Building, 
San Francisco. 

















Between Roosevelt and Fish Creek— 
the famous “Four Peaks” range in 
distance 


At Fish Creek Hill there is the 
“Mountain of a Hundred Faces” 


[Advertisement] 


The Apache Trail literally clings to 
the sides of mountains in places. A 
view from Fish Creek Hiil 
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$1,000.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 


The MILTON BRADLEY 
Boys and Girls 


Booklovers Contest 


































Friendly Tales . Why It Should Interest You— 
A Community Story Book 
by Curciys, Gherwie Shitty Mothers and Fathers 


RADLEY Books have a country wide reputation for being 
wholesome, well written stories of real literary merit, that 
not only interest and entertain boys, girls and little folks, but 

encourage high ideals, right thinking and character moulding. 


To stimulate the interest of children in the reading of the 
right kind of books, we have inaugurated this Bradley Book- 
lovers Contest and formed the Milton Bradley Booklovers Club. 


A composition of not more than 200 words written on “What 
I Like About My Bradley Book and Why ?” is all that your 
boy or girl need do to compete for the large cash prizes 
offered—$1,000.00 in all. We are 
offering for the best compositions 
over two hundred and fifty cash 
prizes ranging from $100.00 down to 
$2.00. Age and sex of the contestants 
will be given careful consideration 
by the judges in making the awards. 
This contest should interest you as well as 


the children. It should arouse a new in- 
terest in the right kind of reading by the 





children. Boys and girls who have not yet The-Theee Musketeers 
reached their sixteenth birthday are eligible Adapted for Juvenile Readers by 

° Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
for this contest. Tilustrated by Harold Brett. Price $3.00 


Encourage Your Boys and Girls to Enter 


And to Read the Right Kind of Books 


There are many different Bradley Books, suitable for all the younger 
members of the family from youngsters who like to listen to mother 
read the bed time stories, up to near grown-ups of fifteen. Give the 
children Bradley Books and interest them in this contest. They will 
want to join the Booklovers Club and receive an emblem and certificate 
of membership as well as the complete details of the prize contest. 


You are no doubt aware of the high standing that Bradley Books 
enjoy. They are the kind that you will want your children to read. 


Bradley Books are sold at all good book stores throughout the country. You need not 
buy a Bradley Book, however, to compete. You may write about any Bradley Book 
you own, or Bradley books can be had free at public libraries. If you fail to find 
Bradley Quality Books in your locality send us the name and address of your dealer. 


ees Quality Books 


EITHER WRITE OR FILL OUT THIS COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., 78 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
Contest Dept. 

I would like to join thé Milton Bradley Booklovers Club and 
to receive free ot charge an emblem, certificate of membership 


1 
i 
1 
! 
: ! 
and complete details of your $1,000.00 Cash Prize Contest. l 
1 
1 


My Name is... ---.---e cece cece cree cece een teen eeee eres eeeseees 







My Address is....-:--. see cess sce cere cscs teneceeerees seeeees l 


Evangeline Street, City or Town and State H 
ry 
Henry Wadsworth 
Tongfellow | 
With Prose Version 






My AGe iS. .--- -- ee eee cece cect e ee cece cee teeeeeee rece snaeeeee I 


my 
Carolvn Sherwin Bailey : 
Beautifully Illustrated, Price $3.00 
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tacle of himself presiding over the 
convention of the Southern Demo- 
crats, in his blue coat and brass but- 
tons, and acclaimed by a crowd of 
“yelling Southerners.” He was the 
hero and idol of all the fire-eaters. 
though no fire-eater himself. We can 
look at these things coolly now, but 
can we be surprised if Andrew de- 
clined to commission him either to 
lead troops or to sit in council? The 
parallel is not complete, no parallel 
ever is, but if an American citizen 
had landed here in spiked helmet and 
uniform of the German army, say in 
March, 1917, just after service against 
Belgium, France, and England; and 
had asked’ for a commission in the 
United States Army, what would have 
been the natural reply? 

‘ During the war Cushing certainly 
made what effort he could to show his 
loyalty; he voted for Lincoln in 1864, 
and both times for Grant. The Na- 
tion did intrust him with office again, 
and well he served it, never better 
than at Geneva. But when President 
Grant sent his name to the Senate as 
Chief Justice," there befell Caleb 
Cushing the greatest humiliation of 
all. An enemy found a letter written 
by him in March, 1861 (between se- 
cession and Fort Sumter), to his old 
friend, Jefferson Davis, recommend- 
ing a man for service under the Con- 
federate States. As yet there was no 
war; this was not treason, nor even 
upon the verge of treason. But for a 
master of punctilio and form it was 
one of the strangest lapses from taste. 
and from more than mere taste. It 
was a formal letter enough, but it was 
a mistake which many a man of less 
intellect, but more heart, would never 
have fallen into. In the language of 
his enemies, it “cooked his goose” so 
far as the Chief Justiceship was con- 
cerned. The Massachusetts Senators, 
Sumner and Boutwell, both Republi- 
cans, were prepared to vote for his 
confirmation, but the President had 
written to withdraw his name even 
before Cushing requested him to do 
so. 

Dr. Fuess says that it was the most 
conspicuous case in our history of a 
rejection for high office on purely 
“partisan” grounds—a statement open 
to criticism from every aspect. But 
it was almost the final important 
event, as it was certainly one of the 
most dramatic happenings, in Cush- 
ing’s career. Thanks to this book, 
and without accepting all of its valiant 
apologies for a man who was under 
perpetual attack, we can certainly look 
more kindly upon Caleb Cushing. We 
can neglect the fact that he worked 
himself into a Icnely and unfortunate 
position in politics, and dwell a little 
upon his vigorous defense of his coun- 


2 As from Virginia. Cushing had temporarily 
transferred his citizenship. 
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A -WORKING merry-go- 
round travels as far in a year as 
a transcontinental express. But it gets 
nowhere. — 

Most men and women treat their 
minds like merry-go-rounds. They read 
enough, goodness knows, but at the end 
of the year they have learned nothing, 
made no mental growth, arrived no- 
where. 


Said Hamilton Wright Mabie: 


“Many people expend in desultory 
reading time and effort that, wisely di- 
rected, would make them masters of 
epochs and literatures. The art of read- 
ing is to read in such a way that with 
the utmost economy of time one can 
secure the richest results.” 


“Fair enough,” you say, “but who is 
going to teach me this ‘art of reading’? 
Among so many million books how can 
I know which are really worth while?” 


It was in answer to this question that 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years 
President of Harvard University, under- 
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took the preparation of the most famous 
library in the world. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. It is described in 
detail in a free book which the coupon 
below will bring 
you. 

This free book 
is called “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” 
From it you can 
learn how Dr. 
Eliot has put into 
his Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essen- 
tials of a liberal 
education,” how 
he has arranged it with reading | 
courses and notes so thateven | 
fifteen minutes a day are | 

| 









What is success, after all, but the 
ability to travel straight to a des- 
tination ? The man who owns the 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and 
uses it,is on a limited train bound 
straight for a definite goal. But 
the man who reads without aplan, 
choosing newspapers, novels and 
reference books at random—he 
is in the pathetic position of a 
would-be long-distance traveller 
who boards a merry-go-round ! 


Why treat your mind 
like a merry-go-round? 


enough, in pleasant moments of spare 
time, for you to get the broad knowledge 
of life and literature, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint, that every university 
strives to give. 

“For me,” writes one man who sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book 
meant a big step forward, and it showed 
me besides the way to a vast new world 
of pleasure.” 

You are invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little book. 
It is free, will be sent by mail postpaid, 
and does not obligate you in any way. 
Merely clipthe couponand mail it today. 


Send for this free book that gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 









P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


wee, free, send me the little guidebook to the most famous 

books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books, and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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MY GARDEN OF MEMORY | 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
“Here are the same sprightliness, gaiety, unquenchable zest 


that made her own delightful Penelope so engaging a fig- 
ure.”—N. Y.-Post. Illustrated. $5.00 





MY RHINELAND JOURNAL 


General Allen 


This intimate diary of the general in command of the Ameri- 
can forces on the Rhine is an unique document of the first 
historical importance illuminating from within the political 
situation in Europe. Illustrated. $6.00 





FIFTY YEARS Bishop Lawrence 


In this wise and inspiring book Bishop Lawrence answers 
frankly the perplexing question, “How can our religious faith, 
as we now hold it, be honestly and consistently expressed in 
the ancient creeds, or in any creed?” Boards $1.00, Paper 50c. 





THE AMERICANISM OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“There are many biographies of Roosevelt, but none better” 
sets forth his patriotism and character than this volume.”— 
Kansas City Star. Compiled by Hermann Hagedorn. $2.50 





DAMAGED SOULS = Gamaliel Bradford 


“A stupendous and arresting book ... nothing short of a 
triumph.”—N. Y. Tribune. $3.50 





THE DANCE OF LIFE Havelock Ellis 


“Certainly it is one of the greatest books of our time.”—Ben 
Ray Redman. $4.00 


ROBERT E. LEE John Drinkwater 


“Admirably successful in the delineation of Lee.”—Gamaliel 
Bradford. $1.50 


GLORY O’ THE DAWN HaroldT. Pulsifer 


“A story sure to stir the hearts of those who love the sea.” 
—Boston Herald. $1.00 


FORTUNE’S FOOL Rafael Sabatini 


“T did not know that anyone today could write so glorious 
a tale.”—Chicago Post. $2.00 














SILK Samuel Merwin 


A tale of ancient China, of flaming romance, and of strange 
deeds in the days when the world was young. $2.00 
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try’s rights when other nations were 
concerned, his learning, his cosmopoli- 
tanism, and his return, after the cloud 
of war had passed, into the confidence 
of such men as Grant and Charles 
Sumner. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
CHANGELINGS. By Donn Byrne. The Century 
Company, New York. §2. 


We like Byrne’s Irish tale “The 
Wind Bloweth” best of his three books 
because of its glowing imaginative 
vigor. Yet these short stories also 
take hold of one with power—particu- 
larly the one that gives title to the 
book, in form a fantastic travesty of a 
criminal trial, in essence a moving 
drama of a New York “straight cop” 
and a passional murderess stranded 
together on an otherwise uninhabited 
island. There is justification for the 
publisher’s description of the author 
as “a poet writing in prose-forms, a 
romanticist without inhibitions, a gor- 
geous stylist unafraid.” 

MIDDLE PASSAGE (THE). By Daniel Chase. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

A well-written and tense tale of 
Salem in the old shipping days when 
clippers and whalers were still extant 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne was cus- 
toms officer. The social life of the 
“Town of Old Men,” as one character 
calls Salem, is put in contrast with a 
plot of sea adventure and murderous 
villainy that is somewhat of the Jack 
London order, while the love affairs of 
two charming girls are deftly inter- 
woven with the plot. The book deals 
with elemental passions in a strong 
way. Humor is for the most part 
lacking, but the tragic incidents are 
the just and inevitable outcome of 
unscrupulous ambition. 


SCIENCE 
CIVILIZATION AND THE MICROBE. By 
Arthur Isaac Kendall. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 2.50. 


An attempt to tell in simple lan- 
guage the story of the many kinds of 
microbes that help and hinder man. 
While often vague and cryptic, with 
themes developed out of logical se- 
quence, it is full of information about 
such things as bacteria in sewage 
disposal, disease,. cheese-making, and 
human mummifying. It will be of 
interest to readers who already know 
something about bacteriology—in fact, 
it was written to supplement a high 
school pupil’s course in bacteria—but 
is in no sense a text-book. 


POETRY 


ANCIENT BEAUTIFUL THINGS (THE). By 
Fannie Stearns Davis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1. 


This is a thin book of delicately 
made lyrics on intimate themes, often 
domestic. The poems are not ambi- 
tious, but are largely the expression of 
joy arising from simple things, and of 
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nations and the Federal Council of Churches. Among them are: 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell Harry F. 


Edward Alsworth Ross 


@ They divided the problem up into many pieces, each  @ These churchmen 
taking one piece to investigate. 

q Their answer is an amazing revelation ! 
q In a series of articles they de- 


Christian Cuivilization- 
Is It Christian ? 


After Nineteen Hundred Y ears Has Christianity Seriously 
Modified the Pagan Character of Human Society ? 


This question was put to a group of the most influential social students in the American church, 
all of them leaders and close advisors of the various social service movements in all the denomi- 


Ward 


F. Ernest Johnson Ross L. Finney 
Charles A. Ellwood Albion W. Small 
Alva W. Taylor Arthur E. Holt 
Samuel Z. Batten Herbert H. Shenton 


agree that it is vain to ask men to 


be Christians in industry or politics and at the same 
time accept pagan ideals, motives and methods as their 


rules of action. 





clare with surprising unanimity 
that the industry, the economics, 


‘Che 
the politics, the nationalist con- 
ceptions and practices and the HRI STIAN 
international relations of our so- 
ealled Christian civilization are 
based upon and shot through EN i ‘ RY, 


and through with utterly pagan = 
implications. A Journal of Religion 
@ Our workaday life and our CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison and 
public life have not yet seriously HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 
felt the influence of the mind of | Published Weekly - Four Dollars a Year 





@ No such concerted analysis of 
the moral character of our social 
order has ever before been 
attempted in the light of the mind 
of Christ. The positions of leader- 
ship held by the writers—officials 
in the social service organiza- 
tions and close counsellors of 
officials—make their articles an 
authentic expression of the 
slowly forming 


SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE 








Jesus. On the contrary, a society 


tionized, says Professor Albion W. Small,“ the goodly discussion. 
fellowship of the Apostles could not operate our present 
industrial system and make its workings just.” 


Take your choice of these coupons 


MODERN CHURCH 


dominated by Christian men is found to be governed @ These articles will appear in successive issues of 
by rules which are non-Christian, anti-Christian, fla-~ THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY beginning shortly. 


grantly pagan. @ Thoughtful leaders, lay and clerical, outside and in- 
q If these pagan rules and principles remain unrevolu- _gide the churches, will wish to follow this epoch marking 


Send In Your Subscription At Once! 


Foreign postage extra 





A GREAT BOOK WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The Christian 
Century at your regular rate of $4.00. I will remit upon proses of bill and you will please send me 
without extra charge a copy of 0 ‘‘Seeing Life Whole,’’ by King, or 0 “* Christianity and Social 
Science,’’ by Ellwood, or C) ‘‘ Revised New tc arpmany by ,or 0 “To the Under- 
standing of Jesus,’’ by Simkhovitch, or 0 “‘ Religious arg aah by Jacks, or 0 “* What Chris- 
tianity Means to Me,’ by Abbott, or 0 “*‘ Ambassadors of ”” by Cadman, or (1) “* Religious Foun- 
dations. ”* by Jones, or (2 ‘‘ Religion of the Social Passion,” by Di i or 0 “* The Call of Christ,”’ 
by Willett, or 0 ** Lincoln and Others,”’ by Clark. 





Name. 





TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 





Date 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1, for a 
twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscription to 
The Christian Century. 





Name............. 














Address 
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Where Success 
Begins 


] iy begins in the home. It begins 


in the early teens. It begins 
when your boy or girl is at the 
most impressionable age— when 
their ideals are forming, when their 
notions of life are beginning to 
crystallize. 

What.are you doing to help your 
boy or girlalong the road to success? 


Give them a real opportunity to 
develop character! Give them the 
sunny, wholesome, guiding com 
panionship of St. Nicholas. 


ST NICHOLAS 


Magazine is a valuable influence 
in the lives of young people be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18. For 
half a century it has played an im- 
portant part in the formation of 
national character. Men and women 
now leaders in our national life 
were readers of St. Nicholas in 
their youth. 

It is a magazine for real boys 
and girls, a delightful companion, 
friend and guide. It inspires am- 
bition, and develops clear thinking. 
It cultivates a taste for good read- 
ing. 


13 Beautiful Gifts for $5 


We want to help your boy or girl. As 
a special Christmas offer, we will send St. 
Nicholas for one year—twelve delightful 
numbers—and one book of your own choice, 
all for $5. Use the coupon below. Send 
it in to-day so the book and the first copy 
of St. Nicholas, and a handsome gift card, 
can arrive before Christmas Eve. It is the 
most splendid gift you can give. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
Subscription Dept. AA-22 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $5. Please send St. Nicholas 
for one year, and the book checked below, to 











(Check the book wanted) 


[] The Pussy Cat Princess 

(| The Complete Radio Book 

(J Driftwood 

C) Biography of a Silver Fox 

[] The Fortunes of the Indies 
The Crimson Sweater 
Curly of Circle Bar 


(1f magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4) 
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thanksgiving for that joy. The au- 
thor’s magazine verse and previous 
volumes will have prepared her read- 
ers for the simplicity and clarity and 
singing quality of the poems here col- 
lected. The thought and feeling are 
not profound nor profoundly moving, 
but they are often poignant, and they 
are gracefully sung. The title poem— 
which strikes the keynote of the vol- 
ume—is a competent and effective 
expression of joy in the common in- 
gredients of domestic happiness. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


WE EXPLORE THE GREAT LAKES. By Webb 
Waldron. The Century Company, New York. 
$3.50. 


A pressman of exceptional insight 
wandered over the whole Great Lakes 
region in the summer of 1923 with 
ears, eyes, and mind wide open, and 
tells his story with so just a propor- 
tion of the constructively critical and 
subtly humorous that his book is 
really a valuable commentary on in- 
dustrial and civic America. Yet it is 
amply leavened by the romantic and 
amusing and makes enjoyable and 
easy reading. Sandwiched in between 
visits to Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo are 
interesting peeps at almost forgotten 
isles, at the naked dune-dwellers of 
Michigan’s south shore, at the long- 
haired House of David, and other 
bizarre and out-of-the-way things. In 
Milwaukee the author discovered Mr. 
Babbitt, or a Mr. Babbitt, and resi- 
dents of that city will be interested in 
the story he got from that gentleman. 


“The Book Lovers Corner” 


OLD AND RARE 


OOKS BOUGHT! FULL VALUE PAID FOR 

complete libraries or small collections of books. Esti- 
mates cheerfully furnished. We remove books ppurchaeed 
immediately at our expense. MADISON BOOK STORE, 
61 East 59th St., New York. Telephone Plaza 7391. 


) tnt yen = BUOKS PRINTED PRIOR TO 1800, 
early dicine and sci | 














C , folklore and the occult 
sciences, rare and curious books. Catalogue, or list of 
available material sent_on request. W. A. GOU 
41A East 60th St., New York City. 


LD AND RARE BOOKS. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, 
Autographed letters. Bought and sold. Monthly cata- 
log on request. HARRY} STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., N. Y, 


HE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INC., 19 EAST 47th 
Street, New York. Dealers in Rare Books, Manuscripts, 
Autograph Letters, Fine Bindings, First Editions, the 
i ant ae fuspecs, Keeton, Ose Prin 
ete. Libraries cleaned, repaired, ca’ apprai 
and purchased. Visitors to THE BRICK ROW BOOK 
SHOP will find the quiet and comfort of a private library 
combined with the convenience of intelligent service. 
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LANCUACES 
VV OBLD none SYSTEM, MASTERKEY TO ALL 
languages. Primers, 23 lan $1.94 each lan- 


uage. Bohemian, Canton utch, English, French, 
German, Italian, Panjabi, Polish seewnguete Russian, 
Spanish, Swedish. Pronunciation-Tables, 0c. Grammars, 
dictionaries, 1000 languages: Afrosemitic, Amerindic 
Eurindic, Indopacific, Siberic, Sinindic. LANGUAGES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 West 40th St., New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY SEARCHED 
for and found expeditiously. No charge or obligation 
for this service. Our system locates books and magazines 
of every nature and description that you greatly desire 
and cannot obtain ordinarily. We have perfected our 
methods, which bring your particular inquiry and re- 
quirements to the attention of one thousand antiqua- 
rians and booksellers in this country and Europe. We 
specialize in English books. First editions supplied. 
Imperfect sets completed. Send us your list of Out-of- 
Print Wants for immediate attention. Send your name 
for regular announcements. AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SERVICE, Dept. 700, 500 5th Ave., New York. 























OOKLOVERS READ “THE FLYING HORSE,” ED- 
ited T. W. H. Crosland. $3 year. FIRST EDITION 
BOOKSHOP, 389 Wardour St., London, W. I. 











All the Romance of Big 
Business is in 
Charles R. Flint’s 
MEMORIES OF 


AN ACTIVE LIFE 


Great commercial and international enter- 
prises have filled the extraordinary career 
described with such lively interest in this 

ed. $5.00 


volume. Illustrat 
WON- 


DERS 
OF THE 


PAST 


Concise, interest- 
ing stories and a 
profusion of splen- 
did pictures re- 
create the wonders 
that dazzled the 
world thousands of years ago, and portray 
the genius of ancient artists and engineers. 

our volumes. Vol. One, 550 pp., 400 illus- 
trations, 24 in color. $5.00 per vol. 


Harold Begbie’s 
MORE TWICE: 
BORN MEN 


is a series of character sketches, each the 
confession of a young man, that throws 
new light on the subject introduced in his 
famous book, *‘‘I'wice-Born Men.”? $2.50 


MASTERS ann MEN 
By Philip Guedalla 


‘The remarkable word-wizard writes of con- 
temporary things and people with sparkling 
results. His subjects range from the young 
intellectuals to Mr. Disraeli. ‘They do 
more than that. Most of them rage at Mr. 
Guedalla. 52.50 


THE 
OUT- | 


LINE 
OF ART 


presents the 
world’s famous 
painters and their 
masterpieces, It 
reproduces hun- 
dreds of works of 
art, many in} full 
colors, giving you the choicest examples of 
the world’s artistic genius. Edited by Sir 
William Orpen. Two vols. $4.50 each 


By St. Loe Strachey 
ECONOMICS of the 
HOUR 


The editor of the Spectator discusses pres- 
ent-day economic problems and the relation 
of labor to capital. $2.00 








Feature Fiction 
LEW TYLER’S WIVES 
By Wallace Irwin $2.00 
THE SUN FIELD 
By Heywood Broun $2.00 
THE LITTLE TIGRESS 
By Wallace Smith $2.50 


WITH THE GILT OFF 
By A. St. John Adcock $2.00 


At All Booksellers 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 
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GENERAL SIR ROBERT JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY MR. T. P. O’CONNOR, 
BADEN-POWELL M. P. 
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The Spread of Pelmanism 
The story of a great movement that compels the Interest of Forward Looking Men and Women 
By GEORGE CREEL 
PELMANISM, with its record of 500,000 successes in England, has come 


to America. 


Pelmanism is not a theory but a practice. For twenty years it has been 
teaching people how to develop and strengthen their known powers and how 
to discover and tvain their latent mental abilities. 


I first heard of Pelmanism during a London visit in 1919. P. 


es of the 


newspapers and magazines were devoted to Pelmanism, and “ Are you a 


Pelmanist ?” was a common question. 


Men and women in every walk of 
life—lords and ladies, cooks and 
clerks, generals, admirals, doctors, 
lawyers, business men—all were Pel- 
manizing. Heads of great commercial 
firms were enrolling their entire staffs 
in the cause of greater efficiency. 
Over 100,000 soldiers of the, Empire 
were taking Pelmanism in order to 
fit themselves for civil life, and many 
members of the A. E. F. were fol- 
lowing their example. 


To many who took the training, 
Pelmanism had all the force and 
sweep of a religion. It went deep 
down beneath the surface emotions 
and buried its roots in the very cen- 
ters of individual consciousness. On 
the invitation of certain members of 
Parliament, I went to Pelman House 
to study this astonishing movement, 
and it is as a result of this study, that 
I make these flat statements. 


Pelmanism can and does strengthen 
ambition, self-reliance, will power, 
concentration, judgment, and memory. 


Pelmanism does substitute Will for 
Wish by curing mind-wandering and 
wool-gathering. 


Pelmanism Develops the Mind 
Behind Memory 


Twenty years ago Pelmanism was a 
simple memory training. Today it 
scientifically trains and exercises ALL 
mental powers instead of one function 
of the mind. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an 
idea. He went to the leading psycholo- 
gists of England and America and 
said: “I have a good memory system. 
I think I may say that it is the best. 
But it occurs to me that there is a 
small point in memory unless there’s 
a mind behind it. You gentlemen teach 
the science of the mind. But you 
teach it only to those who come to 
you. And few come, for psychology 
is looked upon as ‘highbrow.’ Why 
can’t we popularize it? Why can’t we 
make pcople train their minds, just 
as they train their bodies? Why 
por B you put all that you have to 
tedch into a series of simple, under- 
standable lessons that can be grasped 
py the average man with an average 
2dncation?” 


And the eminent professors did it! 


Pelmanism today develops mind as 
surely as a physical trainer develops 
muscle. It is a new practical applica- 
tion of truths as old as the history 
of the world. It substitutes head 
work for guess work. It puts science 
in harness for the doing of every day 
work. 


Pelmanism develops individual (mark 
that) mentality to its highest power. 
It recognizes the interdependence of 
all mental faculties and trains them 
together. It corrects bad habits by 
forming good habits, and emphasizes 
the importance of personality and 
eharacter in the development of men- 
tal activity. 

Pelmanism is not a miracle. It is 
not a méntal pill for mental ills. The 
eourse is not difficult. The average 
mind can quickly grasp the principles. 
But to get the good out of these prin- 
ciples you must use them. Mind or mus- 
cle ean only grow through exercise. 


Pelmanism gives the mind a gym- 
nasium to work in. It. prescribes the 
training scientifically and skilled edu- 
cators superintend the work. 


The Art of “Get There” 


Seience is the knowledge of truth. 
Art is its useful application. Pelman- 
ism, the science, teaches the art of 
“Getting there’ quickly, surely, finely. 
Not just for men, but for women. 


Woman in the home as well as in 
business, has her ambitions and her 
perplexities. Followed honestly, Pel- 
manism will help solve woman’s prob- 
lems and aid her to realize her ambi- 
tion. For Pelmanism means to men 
ard to women clear thinking, concen- 
trated thinking; it means self-reliance, 
mind, character and personality de- 
velopment of the highest degrees. 
There is no sex in thought—and no 
limits to its development. 


Never forget that there is no such 
thing as “standing still.””. Either you: 
go forward or you drop back. 


Americans need it as much as Eng- 
land needed it. ere are too many 
men who are “old at forty;’’ too many 
people who complain about their 
“luck”? when they fail; too many 
people, without ambition or who have 
“lost their nerve;’”’ too many ‘job 
cowards” living under the daily fear 
of being ‘‘fired.” 


Increased Incomes 


Talk of quick and large salary, 
suggests quackery, but I saw bundles 
of letters telling how Pelmanism had 
increased earning capacity from 20 to 
200 per cent. And why not? Increased 
efficiency is worth more money. 


But Pelmanism is bigger than that. 
After all life is for living. Money Is 
merely an aid to that end. Money 
without capacity for enjoyment is 
worthless. Pelmanism makes for a 
richer, more wholesome and more 
interesting life. 


Too many people are mentally lop- 
sided, knowing just the one thing, or 
taking interest in only one thing. Of 
all living creatures they are the most 
deadly. I have seen eminent scholars 
who were the dullest of talkers; suc- 
cessful business men who knew noth- 
ing of literature, art, or music; people 
of achievement sitting tongue-tied in 
a crowd while some fool held the 
floor; masters of industry ignorant of 
every social value; workers whose 
lives were drab. because they did not 
know how to put color in them, and 
I have heard men and women of real 
intelligence forced to rely on anec- 
dotes to keep up a conversation. 


The emphasis of Pelmanism is on a 
complete personality. It does away 
with lopsided developments. It points 
the way to cultural values as well as 
to material success. It opens the win- 
dows of the mind to the voices. of the 
world; it puts the stored wealth of 
memory at the service of the tongue; 
it burns away the stupid diffidences- 
by developing self-realization and 
self-expression; it makes unnecessary 
the stereotyped in speech and thought 
and action. 


(Signed) GEORGE CREEL. 
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Your Unsuspected Self 
How Pelmanism Brings the Hidden, Sleeping {ualities Into Full Development and Dynamic Action 


RE you the man or woman you ought to be? 
Beneath the Self of which you are conscious there is hidden an unsus- 
pected Self, a thing of sleeping strength and infinite possibilities. 

That Self is the man or woman you ought to be. 

It is this unsuspecting Self that occasionally rises uppermost in some 
crisis of life and makes you go in and win. And then you say, wonderingly : 
“ How strange! I didn’t think I had it in me.” 

Let that Self be always uppermost! Resolve to be always the man you 


ought to be! 


BUT FIRST DISCOVER YOUR 
UNSUSPECTED SELF. 

Search through all the muddle and 
chaos of wrong thinking, of doubt 
and _ self-distrust, and find those fine 
qualities, those powerful potentiali- 
ties, all of those slumbering talents 
which every one of us possesses. 

Developed and used, they will lift 
you from the valley of wishing to the 
hill tops of achievement. The human 
mind, freed from slavery of slothful 
habits and trained to strength by 
proper exercises, has the drive of a 
mighty machine. It takes no account 
of obstacles; it refuses to be stopped 
by barriers. 


Destiny or Decision 


These statements are not advanced 
as empty speculation, but are stated 
as facts; facts that have behind them 
the testimony of more than five hun- 
dred thousand men and women who 
have studied Pelmanism, that science 
of Self Realization which bids fair to 
revolutionize our conceptions of ‘‘Des- 
tiny’’ and Possibility. 

Its searchlight reveals the unsus- 
pected powers and potentialities, trains 
and. develops them, and then applies 
them to every day life. 

Thus it is that one student says: 

“When I think of what I was.a 
year ago, it does not seem as if I am 
the same person.” 

“I have got into a position that I 
should never have managed a few 
months ago; in fact, I can hardly 
believe myself,’”’ says another. 


Clearing the Fog 


The minds of many men are veiled 
by a fog of misunderstanding. They 
think in aé_é circle haphazardly— 
vaguely. They wander in the twi- 
light of doubt. Pelmanism clears the 
fog. It changes doubt to certainty, 
misdirection to direction, guessing to 
knowledge. 

Pelmanism explains habit; it shows 
you how to use habit to your advan- 
tage,instead of being abused by habit. 
But perhaps the greatest thing that 
Pelmanism does is to arouse the brain 
to activity. Instead of dreading a 
mental task, the true Pelmanist en- 
joys it. For Pelmanism finds and 
develops the springs of courage, crea- 
tive imagination, and initiative. 

Whether you measure Pelmanism 
by the standards of practical, cash- 
bringing results, increased mental and 
moral strength, or every day happi- 
ness, it can not fail to satisfy you. 


The People’s University 


Pelmanism takes no aceount of 
class, creed, or circumstance. Its 
values are for all. 

Business men, from the great cap- 
tains of commerce to their clerks, 
are ardent Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, 


-clergymen, teachers, artists, authors— 


have come to the knowledge that Pel- 
manism will help them to surmount 
difficulties and achieve a greater de- 
gree of success in their vocations. 
Women—both in the home and in 
business—find Pelmanism an answer 
te their problems. 

The truth of this claim is proved by 
the books of the Pelman Institute of 
America. A _ study of enrollments 


shows that every state in the Union 
has its growing group of Pelmanists, 
and that the list includes every field 
of human.endeavor. The home, the 
shop, the farm, the bank, the Store, 
the factory, the bench and the bar, 
the office, all have their representa- 
tives, and the letters show that this 
great system of mental training comes 
as an answer to'a tremendous need. 


The “Twelve Gray Books” 


In bringing Pelmanism to America, 
the needs of the United States have 
been considered at every point. Plan, 
methods and principles remain the 
same, but American psychologists 
have Americanized the lessons and 
American instructors, carefully trained 
in the course, will pass wpon every 
work sheet. 


Pelmanism is taught entirely by ° 


correspondence. There are twelve les- 
sons;-twelve “Little Gray Books.” 
The course can be completed in three 
to twelve months, depending entirely 
upon the amount of time devoted to 
study. Half an hour daily will enable 
the student to finish in three. months. 

A special system keeps the exam- 
iners in close personal touch with the 
students right through the course, and 
insures that individual attention which 
is so essential to the success of a 
study of this character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the 
name of the booklet which describes 
Pelmanism down to the last detail. It 
is fascinating in itself, with its 
wealth ‘of original thought and _ inci- 
sive observation. It has benefits of 
its own that will make‘the reader 
keep it. 

In its pages will be found the com- 
ment and experience of men and wo- 
men of every trade, profession, and 
calling, telling how Pelmanism works 
—the observations of scientists with 
respect to such vital questions as age, 
sex, and circumstance in their bearing 
on success—‘‘stories from the life” 
and brilliant little essays on person- 
ality, opportunity, etce.—all drawn 
from facts. So great has been the 
demand that ‘Scientific Mind Train- 
ing’ has already gone into a third 


‘edition of 100,000. 


Your copy is ready for you. Im- 
mediately upon receipt of your request 
it will be mailed to you absolutely 
free of charge and free of any obli- 
gation. Send for “Scientific Mind 
Training’ now. Don’t “put off.” Fill 
in coupon at once and mail. Pelman- 
ism has no secrets. 

The booklet “Scientific Mind Train- 
ing” is free. Use the coupon below 
or posteard and send for it NOW. 


= Pelman Institute of America 
« Suite 311, No. 2575 Breadway, 
A New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obliga- 
* tion on my. part, your free booklet, 
« ‘Mind and. Memory.” 


* Name 
* 


« Address 


s (All d 











strictly confidential) 
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is a pure, highly refined oil compound. 
Contains no grit or other injurious sub- 
stance. Won’t become gummy or turn 
rancid, 


A perfect lubricant for sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, talking machines, elec- 
tric fans, locks, bolts, window catches— 
every light mechanism about the house 
that ever needs oiling. 


Cleans and polishes finest furniture, 











There’s Only One 3-in-One 


Don’t make the mistake of asking for ‘‘ machine oil.’’ You may get 3-in-One and you 


Say “3-in-One.” Then look for the Big Red One on the bottle or Handy Oil Can. 
That’s the safe, sure way to avoid substitutes, 


3-in-One 


The High Quality 
Household Oil 


woodwork, linoleum and oil cloth. Pre- 
vents rust on all metals. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 
8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Sample and Dictionary. Send 
postal for generous sample and Diction- 
ary of Uses. Both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 LE. William St., | New York City 
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Tiles are expressive. Ideas of pat- 
tern, color scheme and general effect may be 
worked out to perfection when they are used. 

Here is a floor and wall material that has 
no limitations in decorative treatment. 

Add to the artistic value of Tiles the ele- 
ment of permanence—the absence of replace- 
ment and repair cost—the ease with which 
the material is kept in its original condition 
—and Tiles prove ence ch y practical 
while possessing unequaled ciee 

Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 


355 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 






























TS HE children’s hour. That 
eq) delightful’ ‘between the dark 
#3 and the daylight”, just meant 
= stories and games and a bedtime 
romp. And a little taste of candy, 
of course. 


U-All-No After Dinner Mints are 
just the thing for youngsters at such 
a time—far better for them 
than heavy sweets. Keep these deli- 
cate creamy mints on hand for the 
children. The delicious flavor lasts 
because they are packed in airtight 
tin containers. 





Twosizes—ten and twenty-five cents. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, send 
to us direct. Address Dept. F, 
Manufacturing Co. of America, 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


‘U-ALL-NO- 


















Whooping 
Cough | 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy eveldine drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the 
night. It has become in the past forty -years 
the most widely used remedy for whooping 
cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 





Est. 1879 





Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Sale by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 











62 Cortlandt St,, oe La 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
(Bermuda Fo ?s M! fhe Steamers) 
Book NOW for Winter and Holiday Sailings 
to BERMUDA—Vacationist’s Paradise 
Only 2 Days from New York 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From New York Weds. and Sats. 


Landin; mgers directly at Hamilton Dock, 

avoiding : Relay and inconvenience of transfer by 

Sender.” Tickets good on either Steamer, insur- 

ing 5 eee express service via Palatial Twin- 
burning Steamers. 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “ Fort St. George “4 
Each 14,000 Tons Displaceme: 
Modern Hotels—No amano Sports 
For illustrated booklets write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
or Any Local Tourist Agent ze 
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BY THE WAY 


as HY do the papers, including 

W\ The Outlook, spell the name 
of the famous shoals ‘Muscle’ instead 
of ‘Mussel’ Shoals? My thought is 
that the name was changed ignorantly 
by some one who did not know what 
a mussel was and that others followed 
like sheep.” So writes a subscriber. 

This reminds us of the story .of the 
man in the hotel writing-room who 
looked up and asked, “How do you 
spell the word that means the people 
that sing in a church—it’s q-u-i-r-e, 
isn’t it?” “No, no,” comes a chorus; 
“that refers to writing-paper. The 
singers are c-h-o-i-r.” “Nonsense!” 
says the first speaker; “it’s ‘quire,’ I 
tell you.” “Bet you five it isn’t.” 
“You’re on.” So they look the word 
up in the dictionary, and sure enough 
find “quire” given as a legitimate 
word for a church chorus. So “mus- 
cle” is given in the dictionaries as a 
legitimate spelling of the word that 
denotes the shellfish. It probably was 
adopted by the early map-makers as 
the preferable form. ‘Muscle Shoals” 
is the official spelling of the United 
States Post Office, and that spelling is 
used by Lippincott’s “Gazetteer” and 
other authorities. 


An American lady whose husband 
was a millionaire, Sir Henry Lucy 
says in “The Diary of a Journalist,” 
saw a vase for sale priced £1,500. She 
wrote to her husband in Chicago, giv- 
ing a glowing account of the treasure 
and asking him to telegraph if he were 


prepared to pay so much. 


Back came the reply, “No price too 
high.” 

Jubilantly repairing to the auction 
room, she became the proud possessor 
of the vase. She afterwards learned 
that what her husband had tele- 
graphed was, “No; price too high.” 

There is always a “newest wrinkle” 
in real estate. Here are two adver- 
tisements showing some new fashions 
in houses: 

Every modern and new improve- 
ment and convenience known to 
apartment house builders in our new 
apartments: electric dish-washers, re- 
frigerators, radio connections in each 
apartment. Phone ——, Montclair. 

Boarders Wanted in Recreation 

Home.—Physician owning home; 

each room has a tone color; people 

lose their key-note and become un- 
balanced. Phone ——, New York City. 





Automobiles with the power applied 
to the front wheels are not altogether 
new, but a new application of the idea 
has recently been tested in England. 
“Motor” says of it: 

It ‘is, of course, on wet, greasy days 
and on smooth asphalt roads that the 
front-wheel-driven car should be seen 
at its best. It will be recalled that 
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Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from 
New York to San Francisco 
by Sea; it is now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which 
seemed such a heavy expense 





To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 


vices of electricity. 
General Electric 

makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with the monogram 
shown above. 


when it was built, is an im- 
mense national economy. 


A greater economy because 
of the 1,500 General Electric 
motors which do its work — 
pulling the ships through, 
pumping water, opening and 
closing the locks—all at such 
a little cost. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


























Wanted: 7 


Representatives in. every 
territory to look after re- 
newals and secure new sub- 
scriptions for The Outlook. 

Liberal profits and a month- 
ly bonus. . 

No experience is necessary. 
We send all, materials and 
instructions you need for this 
easy, pleasant work. 


THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 
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H.&N.GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS _ 


Schley, F.0.B. Albany, Georgia, cash with order. One- 
pound boxes $1.00, five-pound boxes $4.75, ten-pound boxes 
$9.00. Hrrcnoock & Newsom, Box 226, Albany, Georgia. 
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terranean 
Treasures beyond price from 
the tomb of King Tutankh- 
amen. Color and beauty be- 
yond description in the glamor- 
ous cities of the Mediterranean. 
A world of impressions. All 
on our voyage deluxe arranged 
to include Egypt, Spain, Italy, 
Monte Carlo. 


White Star liner Adriatic— 
January 5 and February 23. 


Red Star liner Lapland— 
January 16 and March 5. 


West Indies 


ay 


Age-old romance surrounds the cities of the West 
Indies, Beauty ever new, is their heritage today. 


See Havana, Hayti, Cartagena, Jamaica—see the 
Panama Canal—see the West Indies on a cruise of 
twenty-nine restful days. 


The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed 
for cruising—January 23 and February 26. 


For complete itineraries and detailed information, inquire at No.1 Broadway, New York, or 


All Sailings from New York 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


any authorized steamship agent. 








Whether business or pleasure calls 
you to Europe, you will find every 


. travel 


‘comfort and convenience of modern 
on the palatial steamers, 
‘RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, 


oo 
FRANCE 
via Cherbourg 


ENGLAND 

via Southampton 

GERMANY 
via Hamburg 


Write for “ Booklet EJ 
and full information 


171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





AUBERT BALLIN and 
DEUTSCHLAND. 


The Splendid one class cabin ships, 
CLEVELAND, MOUNT CLAY, 
HANSA,. THURINGIA and 
WESTPHALIA offer equally com- 
fortable, though less elaborate, ac- 
commodations at moderate rates. 


On whichever ship you travel, a 
world famous service insures prompt 
and courteous attention to your every 
need. The cuisine is unexcelled. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


CHARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINES. 


39 Broadway, New York 
230 California St., San Francisco 
or Local Steamship Agents 














some years ago Dr. Hele-Shaw car- 
ried out some instructive experiments 
with electrically propelled lorries 
driving respectively on the front and 
rear axles. They were tested for 
braking power and maneuverability 
in a large garage having a concrete 
floor made excessively slippery by the 
application of soft-soap. While the 
rear-driven cars proved utterly un- 
controllable, it was possible, even at 
moderately high speeds, to do more 
or less as one liked with the vehicle 
driving on the front wheels. This 
should prove conclusively that the 
front-wheel-drive touring car can be 
expected to remain under control on 
the worst surfaces, even when han- 
dled by a novice. 


“Motor” prints pictures of the new 
car climbing over a twelve-inch beam 
and negotiating a heap of cinders 
without difficulty, with the obser- 
vation that “a drawn vehicle is more 
under control than one that is 
pushed.” 


From the “Argonaut:” 

The reporter was interviewing the 
distinguished Japanese visitor with 
the aid of an interpreter. “Ask him 
what he thinks of the Americans,” 
said the reporter to the interpreter. 
The ‘interpreter asked the question, 
and the distinguished visitor made a 
reply. “He says,” the interpreter 
translated, “that the Americans are 
the greatest people he has seen in his 
travels. Indeed, he declares, they may 
well be called ‘the Japanese of the 
West.’ ” 


From the New York “Sun:” 

Knicker—“So the Newriches are 
getting culture?” Bocker—“Yes, they. 
have learned to speak of a house beau- 
tiful instead of a beautiful house.” 


Specimens of the large lizards, or 
marine iguanas, of the Galapagos 
Islands have recently been brought to 
the New York Zoo. These reptiles 
have remarkable powers of self-con- 
servation. An article in the “Zoologi- 
cal Society Bulletin” states that after 
one hundred days of complete absti- 
nence from food the iguanas captured 
for the Zoo appeared as active and 
as strong as when first taken from 
among their native lava. No variety 
of seaweed or terrestrial vegetable 
tempted them to break their fast. 


From the New York “Herald”’—an 
example of “the conversational lead” 
im reporting an exhibition: 

“How’s your loud speaker?” 

“She’s fine, thanks—oh, I thought 
you meant my wife! She buzzes and 
squeaks too much.” R 

“Your wife?” 

“‘No—my loud speaker.” 

This is not a vaudeville gag. It’s 
just a bit of conversation picked up 
yesterday at the American Radio Ex- 
position on the fourth floor of the 
Grand Central Palace. 








